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Tlhat  can  farmers  do  rith  land  taken  out  of  wh.eat  in  1939? 

This  is  a  question  that  is  "being  asked  frequently  'hy  v.heat  farmers  in 
this  cotuaty  viho  have  nov;  received  their  1939  v/heat  acreage  allotments,  Co"anty 
Agent    says. 

There  are  a  niomter  of  '.vays  in  v;hich  farmers  can  make  use  of  the  land 

taken  out  of  wheat  next  year,  Mr.  explains.    By  adopting 

these  uses  farmers  can  get  their  operations  into  "better  "balance  than  they  have 
"been  in  the  last  fo'.7  years  v/hen  the  national  ^heat  acreage  has  "been  too  high 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation's  v;heat  farmers.    Among  some  of  the  hest  uses  to 
which    County  land  can  "be  put  in  1939,  the  county  agent  recom- 

mends the  follovdng: 

(Note  to  Extension  Editor:     Consult  AAA  officials  and  extension  spe- 
cialists for  suggested  uses  of  land  in  your  State,  and  practices  approved 
for  the  respective  coimtics  under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program.) 

#  #  # 
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ALLOTlvIE^IT  OF  ACRES 
FOR  WHEAT  REQUIRED 
UNDER  LOAN  PROGRAM- 

Wheat  acreage  allotments  for  1939  are  particularly  significant  in  view 

of  the  1938  wheat  loan  program,   ,  in  charge  of  the 

State  AAA  program  says. 

The  wheat  loans  are  part  of  the  ever-normal  granary  plan,  and  the  reason 
they  are  made  is  to  help  farmers  hold  their  wheat  when  supplies  are  very  large 
and  prices  low  in  order  that  the  same  wheat  may  "be  marketed  later. 

Mr,  summarizes  the  relation  of  the  allotments  to 

the  wheat  loans  as  follows: 

The  present  large  supply  of  more  than  a  hillion  "bushels  is  the  result  of 
the  extremely  high  wheat  acreages  and  partly  good  weather  conditions  in  1937 
and  1938,    United  States  wheat  farmers  planted  81  million  acres  to  wheat  in  1937 
and  80  million  acres  in  1938.    Yields  averaged  10,7  "bushels  per  seeded  acre  in 
1937  and  a"bout  11,9  "bushels  in  1938.    The  result  has  "been  a  sharp  increase  in 
wheat  supplies    and  a  marked  drop  in  wheat  prices.    Wheat  farmers  face  the  pros- 
pect of  a  smaller  income  from  wheat  this  year  than  they  got  for  their  1937  crop. 

The  purpose  of  the  v/heat  loan  program  is  to  ena"ble  the  wheat  fajrmers  of 
the  country  to  hold  part  of  their  viieat  until  prices  are  "better.     General  cooper- 
ation on  the  part  of  wheat  farmers  in  meeting  acreage  allotments  provides  a 

reasonable  assurance  that  wheat  surpluses  will  not  continue  to  pile  up  and  wreck 
prices.    Without  such  assurance,  it  will  "be  difficult  for  vrfieat  farmers  to  find 
justification  for  a  wheat  loan  program,    A  sound  "basis  for  wheat  loans  cannot  "be 
created  or  maintained  except  through  the  understanding,  cooperation,  and  efforts 
of  the  wheat  farmers  themselves. 
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WHEAT  ALLOTMENTS 

HAVE  RELATION  TO  '39 
QUOTA  POSSIBILITY 


Although  wheat  farmers  of  the  United  States  will  not  know  until  Kay  1939 
whether  or  not  wheat  marketing  q_uotas  on  the  1939  crop  will  "be  proclaimed  and 
referred  to  a  producer  referendum,  right  now  they  need  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  q_uotas  in  connection  with  their  1939  wheat  acreage  allotments,  says 


q_uotas  next  year  the  marketing  quota  for  each  farmer  will  "be  "based  upon  and  "be 
a  percentage  of  the  normal  yield  of  his  acreage  allotment,    Farmers  who  seed 
wheat  within  their  acreage  allotments  will  have  little  difficulty  in  complying 
with  marketing  quotas,  hut  farmers  who  seed  more  than  their  allotments  will 
face  the  prospect  if  q_uotas  are  in  effect  of  either  having  to  store  their  excess 
wheat  or  taking  a  discount  of  15  cents  a  "bushel  in  the  form  of  a  penalty  on  each 
"bushel  marketed  over  their  quotas. 

The  marketing-quota  provisions  of  the  new  Farm  Act  effective  when  approved 
"by  producers  are  intended  to  protect  all  wheat  producers  in  times  when  there 
is  an  extremely  large  supply  of  wheat,  and  prices  to  farmers  threaten  to  fall 
to  very  low  levels.    Under  the  quota  system,  every  farmer  is  asked  to  do  his 
share  in  holding  part  of  the  surplus  off  the  market  in  order  that  all  farmers 
can  get  the  "best  possi"ble  price  for  their  crop  when  they  majket  it. 


,  in  charge  of  the  AAA  program  in  this  State. 


Mr, 


explains  that  if  there  are  wheat  marketing 
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PEAllUT  DEDUCTION 
RATE  LOWERED  IN 
AAA  PROGRAivIS 

An  adjustment  lowering  the  rate  of  deduction  from  farm  payments  for 

the  overplajnting  of  peanut  acreage  allotments  ha.s  "been  approved  by  the  Secretary 

of  Agriculture,  ,  announced  today, 

(Extension  or  AAA  official) 

The  new  deduction  rate  is  $1,20  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  each  acre  in  excess  of  the  peanut  allotment.     This  is  6  times  the 
payment  rate  of  20  cents  per  hundi'ed  pounds  which  will  he  made  on  the  normal 
production  of  each  acre  planted  within  the  allotment.     The  deduction  rate  orig- 
inally estahlished  under  the  1938  farm  jDrogram  was  10  times  the  payment  rate. 

The  adjustment  was  the  res^alt  of  unavoidable  delays  in  establishing 
allotments  in  commercial  peanut  areas.    Many  farmers  planted  their  1938  crop 
"before  the  county  committees  were  able  to  notify  them  of  their  allotments,  and 
in  many  cases  the  acreages  planted  were  considerahly  in  excess  of  allotments. 
In  such  cases,  deductions  at  the  original  rate  would  have  cancelled  all  or  most 
of  the  farm  payment.    At  average  yields  under  normal  conditions,  the  new  deduc- 
tion rate  ajncunts  to  about  $9  per  a-cre  for  overplanting  the  peanut  allotment, 
compared  with  the  original  deduction  ra.te  of  about  $15  per  acre, 
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i/SETINC-  TO  PLAN  EESEAP.CH 
FOR  PASTURE  LABORATORY 


vrill  represent  the 


Agricultural 


Experiment  Station  at  a  conference  in  SeptemDer  at  the  Regional  Pasture  Laboratory, 
State  College,  Pa.,  in  which  collaoorators  from  11  other  Northeastern  States  ajid 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  v.'ill  plan  for  further  regional  pasture  research 

The  lalDcratory,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  J.  C-arher,  of  the  Sureau  of 
Plant  Indiastry,  has  "been  in  operation  14  months.    Most  of  the  work  completed  has 
"been  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  future  research.     Thousands  of  selections  of 
grasses  and  clovers  have  "been  seeded  or  started  from  soil  plugs.    Most  of  them  are 
from  the  Northeastern  States,  although  some  introductions  from  other  areas  have 
iDeen  made . 

At  a  similar  meeting  last  year,  \?hen  the  lahora-tory  \ms  opened.  State  and 
Federal  collalDcrators  planned  to  focus  on  two  fundamental  aspects  of  pasture  im- 
provement— genetic  and  environmental  factors. 

In  the  field  of  "breeding  the  la'boratory  staff  is  studying  modes  of  inheri- 
tance, ranges  of  varia'Dility ,  and  possi"bilities  of  pasture  plant  improvement  throu£ 
selection  and  hy"bridization. 

The  vegetative  and  reproductive  responses  of  different  species  to  such 
environment 3,1  factors  as  temperature,  moisture,  humidity,  and  fertilizer  treat- 
ments are  also  "being  studied. 


982-33 


(more) 
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Research  at  the  lalD oratory,   says  Mr,   ,  is  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  practical  prohlems  of  pasture  management  on  different  soil  types. 
This  work,  as  in  the  past,  is  "being  carried  on  here  at  the  Experiment 
Station,  and  other  State  stations  throughout  the  region. 

#  #  # 
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Note  to  Extension  Editor:  -      LOANS  PIIQUIEE  COTTON 

As  this  stoiy  is  written  -         BE  GRADED  AlO)  CLASSED; 

there  has  iDeen  no  formal  an-  -  SERVICE  AVAILABLE  EREE 

nounccment  of  the  loan,  hut 

you  will  prohahly  "be  notified  - 
"by  the  time  this  reaches  you. 


If  and  when  Government  loans  are  made  on  the  present  cotton  crop  it  will  he 

necessary  to  have  the  cotton  graded  and  classed.    Earners  in  organized  one-variety 

communities  may  save  this  expense  "by  taking  advantage  of  the  free  classing  service 

offered  under  the  Smith-Doxey  Act,  says   ,  chairman  of  the   

 cotton  improvement  committee. 

Director  »     >  I'ecently  appointed 

(narnel                            ( institution) 
Mr.       ^   ,  together  with  two  other  committee  memhers,   


and  ,  to  assist    farmers  in  taking  advan- 

tage of  the  free  classing  service. 

The  classing  will  he  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     As  the  season  already  is  far  advanced 

Mr.  helievos  that  in  a  short  time  a  dead  line  will  he  set,  after 

which  no  other  applications  for  classing  will  he  taken  this  year.  Applications 
will  he  acted  upon  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.    The  service  is  avail- 
ahle  only  to  organized  groups. 

There  are  about  1,000  one-variety  cotton  communities  in  the  Cotton  Belt  that 
should  qualify  for  the  free  classing  service  merely  hy  applying  through  the  county 
383-38  (more) 


agent  for  necessary  forms  to  fill  out  and  sen'l  to  their  State  committee.  There 
are  many  other  comm-unities  in  the  State  that  are  not  organizad  as  one-variety 
commiinities,  although  only  one  variety  of  cotton  is  grown.     They  may  qualify  for 
the  services  "by  setting  up  a  responsihle  association  and  planning  a  program  to  keep 
their  planting  seed  pure  and  protecting  lint  quality  Dy  proper  ginning. 

The  long-time  objective  of  the  program,  Mr.    points  out,  is 

not  merely  to  save  the  farmer  the  cost  of  classing,  hut  to  make  the  farmer  more 
money  for  Letter  cotton  and  help  hirn  to  obtain  the  real  value  of  his  cotton  hy 
doing  av/ay  vi,'ith  the  hog-round  system  of  "buying.    At  the  sam.e  time  the  farmers  "by 
keeping  their  planting  seed  pure,  can  maintain  a  continuous  production  of  an  im- 
proved quality  of  cotton. 


#  #  # 
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'  39  AAA  PROGEAM 


OUTLINED  EOR  CLASS- 

3  AEEAS  IN  <£,^S^ 
STATE 

The  1939  AAA  farm  program  for  and  the  rest  of  the 

(State) 

country  v/ill  he  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  1938  program,  with  continued  em- 
phasis on  a  "balanced,  soil-conserving  type  of  farming  and  minor  changes  intended 

to  improve  and  simplify  administration,  according  to   (State 

committeeman  or  administrative  officer),  of    (address). 

Mr.    attended  the  recent  conference  in  Washington  at 

which  proposals  for  the  new  progrc'jn  were  discussed  with  AAA  field  represento.tives 
and  farmer- committeemen  from  the  48  States.  In  the  main,  the  program  tentatively 
approved  follows  the  recommendations  of  this  conference,  he  said. 

The  proposed  new  program., as  it  applies  to   ,  calls  for  farm 

acreage  allotments  for  cotton,  tohacco,  v/heat,  rice,  and,  in  designated  commercial 
counties,  potatoes.    Each  farm  on  which  feed  crops  or  livestock  products  are 
grown  for  sale  also  will  have  an  allotment  of  general  soil-depleting  crops,  which 
will  include  the  acreage  devoted  to  corn,  hut  no  farm  will  have  a  separate  corn 
allotment.    Payments  will  he  "based  on  compliance  with  allotments  and  the  carrying 
out  of  approved  soil-'building  practices  as  under  the  present  program. 

No  definite  decision  has  heen  made  as  to  the  treatment  of  peanuts  under 

the  new  program,  Mr.    said.    Under  this  year' s  program,  special 

acreage  allotments  are  provided  for  this  crop.    Proposals  that  the  peanut 
1009-38  (more) 


allotments  "be  discontinued  and  that  special  provisions  "be  included  for  commercial 
vegeta"ble  crops  were  taken  under  advisement  "by  AAA  officials.    Further  conferences 
with  producers  will  "be  held  "before  final  action  is  taken  on  these  proposals. 

Under  the  1939  program  a  maximum  payment  will  "be  calculated  for  each  par- 
ticipating farm.    The  farmer  can  earn  this  amount  "by  keeping  within  his  soil- 
depleting  crop  allotments  .-and  attaining  the  soil-"building  goal  established  for  the 
farm.    As,  under  this  year's  program,  deductions  are  to  "be  made  for  plantings  in 
excess  of  allotments  and  for  failure  to  carry  out  the  amount  of  soil-"building 
practices  needed  to  reach  the  soil-"building  goal.     Crop  classifications  and  soil- 
"building  practices  will  "be  similar  to  those  approved  for  this  year' s  program. 

A  new  feature  will  "be  the  provision  that  land  used  for  home  gardens  may 
"be  excluded  in  calculating  soil-depleting  crops  for  the  farm.     This  provision  was 
suggested  as  a  means  of  encouraging  "better  living  standards  for  many  farm  families 

The  national  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  in  1939  will  "be  ahout  27,500,000 
acres,  or  approximately  the  same  as  for  1938.    This  will  "be  divided  among  the 
States,  counties,  and  individual  farms  according  to  the  formula  provided  in  the 
farm  act.    A  national  vjheat  allotment  of  55,000,000  acres  has  already  "been  es- 
ta'blished,  and  this  is  "being  apportioned  among  States,  counties,  and  farms  as 
directed  l^y  the  act.    The  allotments  for  to'bacco,  rice,  and  potatoes  will  iDe 
determined  upon  the  "basis  of  the  situation  affecting  these  commodities.  These 
allotments  cannot  "be  determined  accurately  until  the  1938  production  is  known 
more  definitely. 

It  is  expected  that  cotton  acreage  allotments  for  individual  farms  will  "be 
determined  and  announced  "before  producers  vote  in  the  cotton  marketing  quota 
referendum  to  "be  held  late  this  fall. 
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The  tentative  rate  of  payn:ent  on  cotton  under  the  1939  program  is  1.3  to 
2  cents  per  pound  plus  a  price-adjustment  payment  of  1.8  to  2  cents  per  poimd 
(from  the  $212,000,000  appropriated  for  price-adjustment  payments  under  the  price- 
adjustment  Act  of  1938)  a  total  of  3.5  to  4  cents  per  pound  on  the  normal  yield 

of  each  acre  in  the  farm.' s  cotton  allotm.ent. 

The  wheat  payment  is  tentatively  fixed  at  16  to  18  cents  per  "bushel,  plus 

a  price-adjustment  paym.ent  of  10  to  12  cents  per  "bushel  a  total  of  26  to  30 

cents  per  "bushel  on  the  normal  yield  of  each  acre  in  the  farm's  wheat  allotment. 

The  tentative  rice  payment  is  3  to  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  plus  a 

price-adjustment  payment  of  12  to  15  cents  per  hiandred  pounds  a  total  of  20  to 

25  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  the  normal  yield  of  each  acre  in  the  farm' s  rice 
allotment , 

The  tentative  paym.ent  on  potatoes  is  a"bout  3  cents  per  "bushel  for  the 
normal  yield  of  each  acre  grown  not  in  excess  of  the  potato  allotment. 

The  rate  of  payment  on  tobacco  will  be  about  the  same  as  this  year  for 
most  types.    Payments  on  vegeta"ble,  orchard,  and  pasture  land  will  be  a"bout  the 
same  as  in  1933,  and  the  payment  on  the  acreage  devoted  to  general  soil-depleting 
crops  and  nondepleting  acreage  will  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  per  acre 

The  administration  of  the  program,  as  in  1933,  will  be  through  the  State 
agricultural  conservation  committee,  and  the  county  and  comm.unity  farmer  comm.it- 
tees  and  county  agents. 

#  #  #  # 
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The  1939  AAA  farm  prograjn  for  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Class  A  counties  in 
Arkansas  will  he  similar  in  most  respects  to  the  1938  program,  vi?ith  continued 
emphasis  on  soil  and  range  conservation  and  minor  changes  intended  to  improve  and 
simplify  administration,  according  to  (State  committeemen 

or  administrative  officer),  of    (address.) 

Mr.  attended  the  recent  conference  in  l^ashington 

at  which  the  new  program  was  discussed  with  AAA  field  representatives  and  farmer- 
committeemen  from  the  48  States.     In  the  main,  the  program  tentatively  approved 
follows  the  recommendations  of  this  conference,  he  said. 

The  tentative  program  as  it  applies  to  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  the  Class  A 
counties  in  Arkansas,  calls  for  farm  acreage  allotments  for  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
and,  in  designated  commercial  counties,  potatoes  and  for  other  soil-depleting 
crops,  classed  as  general  soil-depleting  crops.    No  farm  will  have  a  separate 
allotment  for  corn.    A  maximum  p,3yment  will  he  calculated  for  each  participating 
farm  and  the  farmer  can  earn  that  payment  hy  keeping  within  his  soil-depleting 
acreage  allotments  and  hy  carrying  out  the  amount  of  soil-huilding  practices  re- 
quired to  attain  the  farm's  soil-huilding  goal.    As  in  1938,  deductions  will  he 
made  from  the  payment  for  plantings  in  excess  of  soil-depleting  crop  allotments 
and  for  failure  to  carry  out  the  full  amount  of  soil-huilding  practices.  Crop 
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classifications  and  soil-ouilding  practices  approved  for  use  in  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Class  A  co"uiities  in  Arkansa.s  will  "be  a"bout  the  same  as  in  1938, 

The  range  program  will  "be  continued  in  1939  on  about  the  same  "basis  as 
in  1938. 

The  new  program  provides  that  land  used  for  home  gardens  may  "be  excluded 
in  calculating  soil-depleting  acreage  on  the  farm.    This  change  was  suggested  as 
a  means  of  encouraging  "better  living  standards  for  many  farm  families. 

The  national  cotton  allotment  under  the  1939  program  will  "be  approximately 
27,500,000  acres,  or  about  the  same  as  the  1938  allotment.    This  will  he  divided 
among  States,  counties,  and  individual  f armsaccording  to  the  formula  provided  in 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.    While  State  and  county  allotments  will 
"be  about  the  same  as  this  year,  fai^  acreage  allotments  for  cotton  will  vary  to 
some  extent  depending  upon  the  change  in  tilled  acreage  on  farms  growing  cotton 
in  1938  as  compared  with  1937.     Tilled  acreage  is  the  main  factor  in  the  formula 
for  determining  individual  farm  allotments.     The  fact  that  no  legal  provision  is 

made  for  reallotting  so-called  "frozen"  acreages  acreages  allotted  for  cotton 

but  not  used  in  1939,  also  may  cause  some  slight  variations  in  individual 

allotments.     It  is  expected  that  all  cotton  allotments  will  be  determined  and 
announced  before  producers  vote  in  the  marketing-quota  referendum  for  cotton  this 
fall. 

The  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  for  1939  already  has  been  fixed  at 
55,000,000  acres.     This  compares  with  a  10-year  average  of  about  69,000,000  acres 
and  a  seeded  acreage  of  more  than  80,000,000  acres  for  1938.    Fann  wheat  allot- 
ments are  now  being  established  by  county  committees  in  order  that  wheat  growers 
may  have  accurate  information  prior  to  the  completion  of  planting  operations  in 
the  winter-wheat  areas.    Wheat  growers  who  comply  with  1939  wheat  allotments  will 
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qualify  for  advantages  offered  under  various  phases  of  the  farm  program,  including 
1939  conservation  payments,  price-adjustment  payments,  eligi'bility  for  loans  on 
wheat,  if  a  \vhcat  loan  program  is  in  effect  next  year,  and  renewal  of  crop  insur- 
ance policies.     In  winter-wheat  areas,  compliance  will  he  checked  this  fall  on 
the  basis  of  wheat  seeded  for  all  purposes,  including  wheat  for  hay  or  pasture, 
green-manure  and  cover-crop  purposes.    Exceptions  will  "be  made  for  small  farms  on 
which  the  production  of  wheat  is  relatively  unimportant. 

The  acreage  allotments  for  rice  and  potatoes  will  he  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  situation  affecting  these  commodities  after  the  1938  production  is 
more  definitely  known. 

Proposals  have  been  taken  under  advisement  by  AAA  officials  to  discontinue 
acreage  allotments  for  peanuts  and  to  include  special  provisions  in  the  program 
for  commercial  vegetable  crops.    Further  conferences  with  producers  will  be  held 
before  final  action  on  these  proposals. 

Under  the  1939  program,  the  payment  on  cotton  will  be  1.8  to  2  cents  per 
pound  plus  the  price-adjustment  payment  of  1.8  to  2  cents  per  pound  (from  an 
appropriation  of  $212,000,000  for  price-adjustment  payments  made  by  the  last 
Congress)  or  a  total  of  3.6  to  4  cents  per  pound  on  the  normal  production  of  the 
farm's  cotton  allotment. 

The  wheat  payment  will  be  16  to  18  cents  per  bushel  plus  a  price-adjustment 
payment  of  10  to  12  cents  per  bushel,  or  a  total  of  26  to  30  cents  per  bushel  on 
the  normal  production  of  the  wheat  allotment. 

The  rice  payment  will  be  8  to  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  plus  a  price- 
adjustment  payment  of  12  to  15  cents  per  hundred,  a  total  of  20  to  25  cents  per 
hundred  on  the  normal  production  of  the  rice  allotment. 
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The  potato  payment  will  loe  a'boiit  3  cents  per  bushel  on  the  farm's  normal 
yield  of  each  acre  grown  not  in  excess  of  the  potato  allotment.     The  payment  on 
general  depleting  acreage  vdll  "be  about  $1  per  acre,  adjusted  for  productivity, 
and  for  nondepleting  acreage,  50  to  60  cents  per  acre.    Vegetable,  orchard, 
pasture  and  range  land  paym.ents  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1938. 

As  in  1933,  administration  of  the  program  will  be  through  State,  county, 
and  community  committees  and  the  county  extension  agents. 

#  #  #  # 
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COTTONSEED  TO  BE  GRADED  --^ 
EOR  FIRST  TllUE  THIS  FALL    _      ,      '    -  ■» 

Euch  of  the  cottons<'^ed  produced  and  marketed  in   

this  year  will,  for  the  first  time,  "be  sampled  and  graded  under  super- 
vision of  the  United  States  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture,  

said  today. 

In  C-eorgia,  where  marketing  of  seed  in  the  early  areas  gets  under 
Way  in  August,  the  major  portion  of  crashers  a.lread;^'"  have  entered  into 
voluntary  agreements  to  ovy  cottonseed  from  the  1933  crop  on  the  "basis 
of  the  United  States  standard  grades.    These  agreements  provide  that 
each  lot  of  seed  purchased  "by  a  cooperating  mill  shall  "be  sampled  "by  a 
"bonded  and  licensed  sampler,  and  graded  "by  a  licensed  cottonseed  chemist. 
Federal  inspectors  v/ill  supervise  the  sampling  and  grading. 

Supervised  sampling  and  gra,ding  of  cottonseed  was  inaugurated 
"by  the  Department  last  yea,r  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  v;here  samples 
representing  approximately  1,500,000  tons  of  cottonseed  were  handled 
under  Federal  supervision  during  the  1937-38  season.    The  work  is  heing 
extended  to  the  Southeastern  States  this  year  "by  request  of  mill  oper- 
ators in  the  sea"board  areas.     The  States  in  which  the  work  will  "be 
extended  this  year  are  Georgia,  Alal3ama,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  South  Carolina. 

#  #  #  #  # 
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GEORGIA  COTTONSEED  TO  BE 
SAiviPLED,  GRADED  UNDER 

U.S.D.A.  SUPERVISION  ^.  ,  " 

\ 

Most  of  tlie  Georgia  cottonseed  marketed  this  year  v/ill  "be  sampled  and 
graded  under  supervision  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  accord- 
ing to  . 

Reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  indicate  that  the  major 
portion  of  Georgia  ciu.shers  have  entered  into  voluntary  agreements  whereliy  each 
mill  agrees  to  ouy  cottonseed  on  tho  hasis  of  the  United  States  standard  grades. 
Ea.ch  lot  of  cottonseed  purcha,sed  "'cy  a  cooperating  mill  will  "be  sampled  loy  a 
bended  and  licensed  sampler,  and  graded  "oy  a  licensed  cottonseed  chemist.  Bureau 
inspectors  will  supervise  the  samipling  and  grading. 

Supervised  sampling  and  grading  of  cottonseed  was  inaugurated  "by  the 
Bureau  last  year  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  where  samples  representing  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  tons  of  cottonseed  were  handled  under  Federal  supervision  during 
the  1937-38  crushing  season.     The  worlc  is  being  extended  to  the  Southeastern 
Statc:s  this  year  by  request  of  mill  operators  in  the  scaborad  area. 

In  commenting  on  the  new  service  for  cr.ishers  and  grov/ers  in  the  South- 
eastern States,  ivlr,   pointed  out  that  purchase  of  seed  on  a  grade 

basis  in  other  areas  has  provided  an  incentive  for  producing  better  seed  and  for 
handling  seed  so  as  to  protect  it  against  deterioration.     "Improving  the  quality 
of  seed  produced  in  the  Southeastern  States,"  he  said,   "will  provide  crushers 
with  seed  for  which  they  can  afford  to  pay  a  higher  average  price.     It  will 
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encourage  farrriers  to  care  for  tlieir  seed  so  as  to  deliver  it  to  the  gin  or  oil 
mill  in  the  "best  possible  condition. 

Tollov/ing  is  a  list  of  Georgia  mills  that  up  to  August  15  had  signed 
agreements  for  supervised  sampling  and  grading  of  seed  during  the  1938-39 
crashing  season:  ^ 


T  •  o  r*   "h  1  r\T\ 

i,-.  J.  J-  _i_ 

Arlington 

Arlington  Oil  Ivlills 

Alhany 

Sr-ift  &  Co.  Oil  Hill 

Axnericus 

Americus  Oil  1/Iill 

Americus 

McCleskey  Cotton  Oil  ±  Peanut  I.iills 

Ashturn 

Southland  Hamof acturing  Co. 

Athens 

Hodgson  Oil    Refining  Co. 

Athens 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Atlanta 

Buckeye  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Atlanta 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Atlanta 

Swift  &  Co.  Oil  Mill 

Augusta 

Buckeye  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Augusta 

The  Planters  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Aug-asta 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Augusta 

Swift  &  Company  Oil  Mill 

Cartersville 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

C  olum  "bus 

International  Agric-jltural  Corp. 

C  olumlDus 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Cor dele 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Tav.'son 

Dav/son  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Dawson 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Duhlin 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Fitzgerald 

Pitzgerald  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Fitzgerald 

Union  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Griffin 

Spalding  Oil  Hills,  Inc. 

LaGrange 

Swift  &  Co.  Oil  Mill 

La^vonia 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Louisville 

Louisville  Fertilizer  &  Gin  Co. 

Macon 

Buckeye  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Hacon 

Central  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

I.ia,con 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

llacon 

Swift  &  Co.  Oil  Mill 

Ivladison 

Caldwell  &  Co. 

Monroe 

Monroe  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

Moultrie 

Taylor  Oil  Mills 

Ocilla 

Ocilla  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

Pelham 

Pelham  Oil  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

Rome 

Rome  Oil  Mill 

Savan-nah 

International  Vegetable  Oil  Hill 

Sa.vannah 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Sylvania 

Screven  Oil  Hill 

? if ton 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

Valdosta 

Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co. 

"inder 

V:inder  Oil  Mill  Co. 
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NEW-TYPE  STOSAGE  HOUSES 
KEEP  POTATOES  IvIUCH  BETTER 


By  constructing  potato  storage  houses  so  that  moisture  condenses  on  the 

walls  instead  of  the  ceiling,    growers  may  keep  their  potatoes  sound 

v/ith  minimum  attention  and  expense,  sa5'"s  ,  engineering 

specialist  of  the    Extension  Service. 

( institution) 

The  new  type  storage  house  was  designed  t)y  engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.     It  requires  virtually  no  ventilation  during  cold  weather 
"because  the  moisture  condenses  on  the  walls  and  drains  away  without  dripping  on 
the  stored  potatoes.    The  walls  are  waterproofed,  and  gutters  in  the  floor  col- 
lect water  that  condenses  in  cold  periods  and  allow  some  to  evaporate  in  wairo 
periods. 

Under  actual  storage  conditions,    says,  the  humidity  remains 

higher  and  thereby  reduces  potato  shrinkage.    Also,  "by  controlling  the  moisture 
condensation,  the  water  does  not  run  down  unprotected  walls  to  decay  sills,  floors, 
and  joists.    Less  heat  is  required  and  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  keep  a  close  watch 
to  "be  sure  that  conditions  are  right. 

The  moisture  is  controlled  "by  insulating  the  ceiling  more  heavily  than  the 

walls.     The  ceiling  has  a"bout  3  inches,  and  the  walls  a"bout  6  inches,  of  fill-type 
insulation.     Thus  the  walls  are  slightly  cooler  than  the  ceiling  and  the  moisture 
condenses  on  them.    Metal-clad  paper  protects  the  walls  and  carries  the  water 
down  to  the  gutters. 

Plans  for  the  structure  may  "be  o"btained  from  Mr.  , 


Extension  Service,        ( city)  ,        (State)  ( institution) 
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ADJUSTIvSlTT  PAY 
m  60fi  OP  BASE 

The  Agric-J.tural  Adjustment  Administration  has  off iT5|[^|y'  determined  that 
price-adjustment  payments  authorized  for  1937  cotton  producers  will  he  made  on 
a  maxim-am  of  60  percent  of  the  1937  haso  cotton  production  of  farms  for  which 

applications  are  submitted  saj^'s  State  AAA  administrative 

officer. 

An  appropriation  of  $130,000,000  is  available  for  the  payments.     Of  this 

amount,  it  is  estimated  that    (State)  "'ill  receive  approximately 

$  (see  tahle  attached).     The  average  payment  rate  vdll  he  2.89 

cents  per  pound. 

~hile  price  adjustment  pa;;/ments  are  applicable  to  the  eligihle  part  of  a 
producer's  1937  oase  cotton  production,   regardless  of  v'hether  or  not  he  partici- 
pated in  the  1937  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  no  payment  v.-ill  "be  made  to 
a  producer  v.'ho  kno-.7ingly  overplanted  his  1938  cotton  acreage  allotment.  Tho 
maximum  amount  of  1937  cotton  on  v:hich  the  producer  may  receive  paj^'m.ent  is  60 
percent  of  the  hase  production  established  for  his  farm.     In  case  the  ajnount 
produced  in  1937  was  less  than  60  percent  of  the  "base,  payment  -"ill  not  "bo  made 
on  more  than  the  amount  actually  produced,   except  in  cases  of  crop  failures  from 
specified  causes. 

The  maximum  payment  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound  applies  to  all  eligible 
cotton  produced  in  1937  and  not  sold  "by  the  producer  "before  Septem"ber  10,  1937. 
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This  includos  cotton  held  "by  producers  or  put  under  the  1957  Government  loan. 
The  payment  rate  on  eligilDle  cotton  sold  iDcfore  September  10,  1937,  will  "be  the 
amo^ont  "by  -.vhich  the  average  price  of  7/8-inch  middling  cotton  on  the  10  desig- 
nated spot  markets  v/as  TDelow  12  cents  on  the  date  of  sale,  not  to  exceed  3  cents 
per  pound  in  any  case. 

In  cases  of  crop  failures  due  to  hail,  drought,  flood,  "boll  v;eevil  or 
other  insect,   or  fungus  infestation,   the  cotton  producers  on  the  farm  will  receive 
payment  on  the  normal  production  of  the  1937  cotton  acreage,  "but  not  on  more 
thaji  60  percent  of  the  farmJs  1937  "oaso  cotton  production,    "here  any  part  of 
the  producer' s  1937  cotton  crop  was  destroyed  "by  fire  or  other  unavoidable  natural 
cause  after  it  was  harvested,  "but  "oefore  it  v/as  sold,   the  eligi'Dle  part  v.'ill 
receive  the  maxim-am  paj/ment  of  3  cents  per  pound.     The  amount  of  cotton  eligible 
for  payment  on  a  farm  will  Tse  divided  among  the  1937  producers  on  the  farm  in 
accordance  with  their  share  of  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  1937. 

Application  forms  will  te  made  availa'ble  to  producers  at  the  offices  of 
county  agents  and  county  AAA  committees.     Distri"'oution  of  payments  will  get  under 
way  next  month. 

JL   Jl    JL    Ji  JL 

T  —  IT  -r  T 
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state 


Total  estimated  price 
adjustment  payments 


Alaloama 

$  10,345, 

000 

Arkansas 

11,854, 

000 

Florida 

340, 

000 

Georgia 

10,894 

000 

Louisiana 

6 , 428 , 

000 

Mississippi 

13,265 

000 

Oklahoma 

9,238 

000 

South  Carolina 

7,471 

000 

Texas 

37,013 

000 

Kentucky 

113 

000 

iMorth  Carolina 

6,458 

000 

Tennessee 

4,235 

000 

Virginia 

393 

000 

Illinois 

18 

000 

Missouri 

2,119 

000 

Arizona 

1,648 

000 

California 

3,745 

000 

Kansas 

6 

000 

Uew  Mexico 

914 

000 

(Estimated  administrative  expense,  $3,000,000.) 
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WEEAT  INSURAJTCE  "  SEP 


POLICIES  ISSLTED  AS  : "  ' /.Uill^Vll^'^^'"'^^^^^ 

NON-ASSESSABLE  - of,^^' 


si&ieat  crop  insurance  policies  novr  teing  issued  to  growers  "by  the  Eederal 

Crop  Insurance  Corporation  are  nonassessa'ble ,  according  to   , 

ECIC  supervisor  for    County.     "Tlie  premi-'jjii  a  farmer  pays  when 

he  ootains  a  crop  insurance  policy  is  the  only  cost  of  this  'a.ll-risk'  protec- 
tion for  his  1939  wheat  crop,"    said.     "There  can  "be  no 

additional  charges  in  any  contingency." 

Under  the  crop  insurance  plan,    explained,  farmers 

pay  premiums  in  wheat,  or  in  its  cash  equivalent,  into  a  joint  reserve  of  the 
Corporation,  and  in  case  of  losses  to  the  insured  wheat  crop,  they  are  reim- 
hursed  from  this  reserve  with  wheat,  or  cash  equivalent,  to  "bring  their  yields 
up  to  the  insured  amount.     "In  case  losses  should  exceed  premiums  paid  in,  there 

can  "be  NO  assessm.ent  on  policy  holders,"  said  .     "The  Federal 

Crop  Insurance  Corporation  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000,000  for  the 
express  purpose  of  safeguarding  policy  holders,  and  should  an  unusual  situa.tion 
arise  in  which  the  wheat  reserve  "built  up  from  premium  payments  is  insufficient 
to  meet  insured  losses,  this  capital  provides  an  additional  reserve  from  which 
indemnities  to  farmers  may  "be  paid." 

  stressed  the  fact  that  premiums  are  "based 

on  the  actual  loss  experience  of  the  insured  farms  over  the  10-year  period, 
1025-38 


1925-36,  "blended  ^ith  the  loss  experience  of  the  county  in  which  the  farm  is 
located.     "Crop  insurance  uses  the  loss  history  of  the  farm  as  a  yardstick  of 
the  future,  and  the  annual  premiums  are  the  amount  which  will  amortize  the 
average  loss  over  a  10-year  period.     In  the  long  run  premiums  and  ind.emnities 
as  a  whole  should  just  ahout  balance.     The  cost  of  administering  the  wheat  crop 
insurajace  program  including  the  cost  of  storage  of  wheat  insurance  reserves  is 
heing  "borne  "by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation.     When  the  farmer  pays 
his  premium,  he  is  simply  paying  the  amount  of  vz-heat  required  to  meet  his  avera. 
losses  as  shown  "by  his  farm's  history,  and  he  is  responsible  for  no  additional 
pajnnents .  " 

#  #  # 
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PABIENT  DUE  ONLY 

ON  ACTUAL  ACREAGE 

Farmers  who  have  applied  for  wheat  crop  insurance  on  their  1939  crop, 
and  who  now  plan  to  seed  a  smaller  acreage,  may  pay  for  crop  insurance  on  the 
hasis  of  actual  acreage  to  "be  planted,  rather  than  on  the  acreage  originally 

indicated  in  their  applications  according  to    County  Crop 

Insurance  Supervisor. 

A  large  num"ber  of  growers  in  County  have  revised  their 

intended  plantings  of  wheat  downward  since  the  date  they  applied  for  crop  in- 
surance, Mr.    said.     These  growers  have  received,  or  will  receive 

notices  of  premiums  due  on  the  original  acreage  they  specified.     However,  the 
county  office  can  execute  a  rider  to  their  premium  notice  which  makes  it  possih 
to  pay  premiums  only  on  the  actual  acreage  to  "be  seeded. 

County  Supervisor    emphasized  that  the  county  office 

can  accept  premiums  on  revised  acreages,  even  though  the  final  date  of  pa^nnent 
specified  in  the  premium  notice  has  passed.  "If  the  farmer  pays  his  premium  in 
wheat,  we  can  simply  adjust  the  num'bor  of  hushels  due  to  the  new  acreage  figure 
he  said.  "If  the  premiijjn  is  paid  in  cash  equivalent,  this  too  will  "be  adjusted 
according  to  the  new  acreage  and  ajiy  changes  in  the  price  of  wheat."  iThere  the 
price  of  wheat  has  advanced  since  the  expiration  of  the  premiujn  notice,  the 

1026-38 


county  office  will  compute  the  approximate  amount  of  the  revised  premium  on 
this  "basis,  he  said.     Where  the  -price  has  declined,  the  premium  can  "be  paid  on 
the  "basis  of  the  revised  acreage  at  the  original  price  in  the  premium,  and  the 
"branch  office  will  adjust  the  payment  to  the  new  price,  refunding  any  excess 
premium  to  the  farmer,  or  depositing  it  on  1940  premiums,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  farmer. 

#  #  # 
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PI1\TE  SEED  IS  CASK  CHOP 
Oil  llMTf  EASI^S 

T7ith  pine  seed  "becoming  a  profitable  cash  crop  in  a  n-omber  of  

communities,  care  in  harvesting  is  necessary  according  to   

Extension  forester,   ,    . 

( institution)  (address) 
Secausc  local  seed  is  preferahle  for  forest  planting,  faracrs  and  other 

collectors  near  large  planting  operations  have  an  especially  good  chance  to 

sell  longleaf,  slash,  lotlolly,  and  shortleaf  pine  seed,  he  adds. 

  quotes  the  Eorest  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture  as  saying  that  the  main  prohlom  in  pine-seed  collection  is  to 
make  sure  the  seeds  are  ripe  and  can  iDe  extracted  from  the  cone  alive  and  un- 
injured.   The  "best  test  for  ripeness  of  cones  is  their  al^ility  to  float  in 
water.     In  making  this  test,  sample  cones  from  different  trees  can  lie  used, 

D"aring  most  of  their  two  grov/ing  seasons  on  the  tree,  pine  cones  are 
green  and  juicy.    If  picked  during  that  tim.e,  they  will  "be  so  heavy  that  they 
will  sink  in  water.     In  the  fall  of  their  second  year,  however,  they  suddenly 
"begin  to  lose  weight  while  still  attached  to  the  tree. 

Tests  will  then  reveal  v/hen  the  cones  are  ripe  although  they  will  remain 
closed  for  another  3  to  5  weeks,  during  which  time  they  continue  to  lose 
v/e  ight . 

1035-38  (more) 


Extension  Forester  _   says  that  it  will  te  a  good 

idea  to  find  a  market  for  the  seed  "before  collecting  it  and  to  make  complete 
plans  so  that  the  seeds  will  not  "be  picked  "before  they  are  ripe  nor  "be  allowed 
to  mold  seriously  or  to  turn  sour. 

 says  that  Leaflet  No.  156,  "Harvesting  and  Selling 

Seed  of  Southern  Pines,"  may  "be  o'btaincd  free  of  charge,  while  the  supply  lasts, 
from  the  U.  S,  Departm.cnt  of  Agriculture,  VJashington,  B,  C. 


#  #  # 
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PASTURE  ML  SCRATCH  GRAIN 
MAKES  MATURE  TURKEYS  EAT 


r-  r~  n  0 


'lie  cheapest  wa;^^  to  fatten  mature  turkeys  is  to  allow  them  to  range  on 


green  pasture  and  feed  them  a  scratch  grain  mixture  made  up  of  equal  parts  of 


States  Department  of  Agriculture  which  show  this  comhination  of  pasture  and 
scratch  grain  started  early  in  Septemher  will  add  weight  ajid  finish  to  mature 
turkeys  in  planty  of  time  for  the  Thanksgiving  market. 

Either  white  or  yellow  corn  may  "be  used  in  the  grain  mixture,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  finish  desired.     Yellow  corn  fed  literally  gives  a  yellow 
tinge  to  the  turkey  skin.     The  skin  remains  whiter  when  white  corn  is  fed, 
although  plenty  of  green  pasture  should  he  availahle  to  turkeys  fed  white  corn 
so  that  they  will  have  an  ample  amount  of  vitamin  A  that  the  "birds  otherwise 
get  from  yellow  corn. 

If  pasture  is  not  availa"ble,  mature  turkeys  m.ay  he  fattened  on  regular 
mash  and  scratch  feed  commonly  fed  to  growing  turkeys,   says  Mr. 


corn,  "barley,  wheat,  and  oats,  says 


,  Extension  Poultry 


Hus"bandman, 


( insti t  ution) 


1  (address) 
calls  attention  to  experiments  "by  the  United 


# 
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»37  COTTCI?  EOEIdS 

FOR  ADJUSTED  FAY 

lOY:  AF>E  AVAILABLE 


Application  forms  and  instructions  for  calcalating  the  price  adjustment  pay- 


ments to  which  farmers  are  entitled  on  cotton  produced  in  1937  are  now  availa'ole  at 
the  offices  of  co"'jnty  agents  and  co'unty  agric^altural  conservation  committees,  accord- 


The  maximum  amount  of  1937  cotton  on  which  the  producers  on  a  farm  may  receive 


payment  is  60  percent  of  the  1937  "base  cotton  production  established  for  the  farm. 
In  case  the  amount  produced  in  1937  vzas  less  than  60  percent  of  the  farm's  "base  pro- 
duction, payment  will  not  he  made  on  more  than  the  amount  of  cotton  actually  pro- 
duced, except  where  failure  to  produce  60  percent  of  the  hase  prod"action  v/as  due  to 
crop  failures  from  specified  causes.    Payment  vdll  not  he  made,  hov/ever,  if  the  pro- 
ducer's 1938  cotton  acreage  allotment  was  knowingly  overplanted. 


If  cotton  produced  in  1937  was  sold  "by  the  producer  hefore  September  10,  1937, 


the  payment  rate  will  he  the  amount  hy  which  the  spot-market  average  price  of  cotton 

was  less  than  12  cents  a  pound  on  the  date  of  sale,  "but  not  to  exceed  3  cents  a 

pound  in  any  case.     If  it  was  not  sold  before  September  10,  1937,  the  payment  rate 

will  be  3  cents  a  pound. 

Example;     Take  for  example  a  farm  on  which  the  base  cotton  acreage  in  1937  was 
50  acres  and  the  base  yield  was  200  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre.     The  base  produc- 
tion of  that  farm  would  be  50  times  200  pounds,  or  10,000  poujids.     If  the  producer 
did  not  knov/ingly  overplant  his  1938  cotton  acreage  allotment,  the  maximum  amount  of 
cotton  on  which  he  could  receive  payment  v/oiold  be  60  percent  of  10,000  poutids,  or 
6,000  pounds.    Assume  that  the  producer  actually  planted  40  acres  in  1937  and  actuaZ^ 


ing  to 


State  administrative  officer  of  the  AAA. 
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(more) 


-  2  - 

pr 0 d"'JLC e d  18  "oalos,  or  9,000  poiands.     Regardless  of  the  actual  production,  ho  could 
not  rGCcive  payment  on  more  than  6,000  pounds  of  lint  cotton. 

Assume  that  the  producer  in  this  example  did  not  sell  his  cotton  heiore 
Septemher  10,  1937,    He  could  have  put  it  under  a  Goverrjnent  loan,  held  it  in  his 
storehouse  or  sold  it  at  any  time  after  September  10,  1937,  and  in  any  such  case  he 
TOuld  he  entitled  to  a  payment  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  5,000  pounds,  or  $180. 

On  the  other  hand,  assume  that  he  sold  his  cotton  on  Septemhor  1,  1937.  On 
that  date  the  spot-market  average  was  9,07  cents,  and,  therefore,  the  farmer  would 
he  entitled  to  a  pajonent  of  2.93  cents  a  pound  (difference  hct-.veen  the  spot-market 
average  and  12  conts  on  6,000  pounds,  or  $175.80.     Or,  assume  that  ho  sold  2,000 
pounds  on  Septemher  1,  1937,  and  later  put  the  rest  of  his  cotton  under  a  Government 
loan  or  held  it  or  sold  it  after  Septemher  10,  1937.     In  that  case,  he  \7ould  receive 
2.93  cents  a  pound  on  2,000  pounds,  and  3  cents  a  pound  on  4,000  pounds  (remainder  of 
the  6,000  pounds  on  v:hich  he  is  entitled  to  payment),  giving  him  a  total  of  $178.60. 

In  case  a  partial  crop  failure  V7as  suffered  in  1937  as  the  res'Jlt  of  hail, 
flood,  drought,  holl  v/eevil  or  other  insect  or  fungus  infestation,  the  pajonent  vTOuld 
he  calculated  on  a  different  hasis.    Assume  in  the  ahove  example  that  as  a  res-alt  of 
holl-v7eevil  damage,  the  40  planted  acres  produced  only  10  hales,  or  5,000  pounds. 
The  farmer  rrould  he  entitled  to  payment  on  the  normal  production  of  'the  planted  acres 
(40  times  the  hase  yield  of  200  po^onds  an  acre)  or  8,000  pounds,  hut  not  on  an  amo-anfc 
in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  farm's  1937  hase  cotton  production.     Therefore,  in 
this  sit-ijation,  the  farmer  v/o-old  receive  payment  on  6,000  pounds,  although  he  actu- 
ally produced  only  5,000  pounds.     The  rate  of  pa-Tiient,  as  in  any  other  case,  i.vould 
depend  on  r/hether  or  not  the  cotton  was  sold  hefore  Septemher  10,  1937,  and  the  date 
on  which  the  farmer  sold  it  if  the  sale  was  h§fore  Septemher  10,  1937. 

Inhere  there  ^vas  more  than  one  cotton  producer  on  a  farm  in  1937,  the  cotton 
eligihle  for  payment  will  he  divided  among  them,  for  purposes  of  calculating  the 
price-adjustment  payments,  according  to  the  share  of  each  in  the  planted  cotton 
acreage.    A  separate  price  adjustment  payment  check  will  go  to  each  producer. 

M.  JL  JL 
IT   IT  W 
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CAKE  AT  r.'HEAT  SEEDING  ^ 
TlivE  WILL  lEFLUEHCE  \ 
MARKET  VALUE  OE  CROP 

A  part  of  the  value  of  next  year's  winter  wheat  crop  depends  upon  the  purity 
of  the  seed  planted  and  care  in  the  preparation  of  wheat  land  in  order  to  minimize 
the  amount  of  ohjoctionahlc  material  in  the  harvested  grain. 

In  making  this  statement,   I'efers  to  recent  report 

from  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  reports  point  out  that  rye  in  market 
wheat  this  year  has  "been  an  important  degrading  factor  in  some  areas,  especially  in 
hard  red  winter  wheat.  Mixtures  of  hard  red  winter  and  soft  red  winter  wheats  also 
continue  trouhlesome. 

The  Federal  standards  for  wheat  permit  maximum  limits  of  1  percent  to  7  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  rye  and  other  grains  in  the  grades  1  to  5.    Rye  is  classified 
in  the  standards  as  foreign  material  other  than  dockage,  and  a  car  of  wheat  contain- 
ing 3  percent  of  rye  is  graded  No.  3,  even  though  that  wheat  meets  all  other  require 
ments  for  grade  No.  1. 

Mill  "buyers  ohject  to  rye  in  ?/heat  "because  it  cuts  down  the  flour  yield  and 

also  discolors  the  flour,      said.    Mill  "buyers  pay  less  for  carlotr 

of  wheat  containing  rye  and  often  disco"U-nt  wheat  with  1  percent  of  rye  as  much  as 

half  a  cent  per  "bushel.    For  a  carlot  of  wheat  containing  3  percent  of  rye,  this 

discount  would  amount  to  approximately  $22.50. 

Rye  in  market  wheat  usually  may  "be  avoided  or  reduced  to  a  minimum  "by  plant ir 
pure  seed  wheat  that  is  free  of  rye,  and  "by  including  forage  and  cultivated  crops  ir 
the.  crop  rotation  y/ith  v;heat ,  and  summer- fall  owing  to  remove  volunteer  rye.  These 
same  measures,  together  with  the  use  of  clean  seed,  also  lessen  the  danger  of  produc 
ing  mixed  wheat  on  the  farm,  and  they  reduce  the  amount  of  garlic,  cockle,  and  other 
©"bjectionatlc  material  that  may  tc  harvested  vdth  the  grain. 
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WALLACE  SEES  mm 
EOH  iTHEAT  SUBSIDY 
AS  EL'IERGEivCY  MOVE 


lP9 


'Export  subsidies  are  a  type  of  economic  v/arfare  which  if  used  on  a  large 


scale  and  for  a  long  period,  eventually  almost  inevitahly  harms  the  nation  which 
uses  the  suhsidy  more  than  it  harms  anyone  else,"  Secretary  '".'a.llace  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  told  the  International  Conference  of  Agricultural 
Economists  at  Q,ue"bec ,  Canada,  on  August  27,  1938.     "I'evertholcss ,  in  certain  emer- 
gencies, there  may  he  exceptional  and  compelling  circumstances  justifying  the  use 
of  export  suDsidies  for  limited  and  temporary  purposes. 


should  v/ork  in  the  direction  of  eventual  stahility.     In  carrying  out  such  a  suhsidy 
measure,  the  United  States  of  course  must  do  everything  it  can  in  a  cooperative 
spirit  to  sjmchronize  its  efforts  along  this  line  nith  those  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment . 


"We  do  not  propose  to  use  any  type  of  suhsidy  which  will  result  in  extensive 


overplowing  of  our  hill  land  or  our  poor  land  in  order  to  send  large  quantities  of 

our  farm  products  ahroad  with  nothing  coming  hack  in  return,"  Mr.  Wallace  concluded. 

"We  must  not  ruin  our  soil  for  the  sake  of  our  exporters  and  our  foreign  customers, 

and  we  must  not  encourage  unduly  exports  of  these  products  v/hich  oirr  consumers  can 

use  in  larger  quantities  at  home;  hut  neither  must  we  lose  our  fair  share  in  the 
v.'orld  trade  of  cotton,  wheat,  hog  products,  and  so  on,  "by  failure  to  take  fully  as 
aggressive  action  as  the  other  nations  in  the  competitive  export  fields.     We  have 
pov;erful  machinery  for  taking  action  along  these  lines,  and  we  have  supplies  of 
certain  farm  products  far  "beyond  domestic  needs." 


Such  a  situation  now  confronts  us  in  the  case  of  wheat. 


"Under  this  situation  it  is  excee 


dingly  desirahle  that  our  export  efforts 


#  # 
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TRADE  AGHSSMEIvTS 

HELP  LO'iTER  BARRIERS 
TO  V:ORLD  I/J\RXETS 

"The  Trade  Agreements  Program  is  the  best  method  of  making  tariffs  that  the 
United  States  has  ever  had,"  Secretary  T'allace  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  told  the  International  Conference  of  Agricultural  Economists  at  Quehec, 
Canada,  on  August  27,  1938.     "Changes  are  made  only  after  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  interests  involved.     The  process  is  necessarily  gradual,  "because  it  is 
honestly  scientific.     In  that  program,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  have  a  tariff-making  process  in  which  their  interests  arc  adequately 
represented  instead  of  "being  dismissed  ivith  such  meaningless  'protection'  as  the 
tariffs  on  corn  and  wheat  and  our  other  regularly  exported  fa,rm  products. 

"We  are  using  the  mechanics  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  to  "bring  a"bout 
as  rapid  an  increase  in  imports  as  can  "be  allowed  without  causing  su'bstantial  damage 
to  domestic  interests.    At  the  same  time,  recognizing  the  o"bvious  fact  that  these 
agreements  could  not  "be  counted  on  immediately  and  completely  to  restore  the  foreign 
market  for  the  volume  of  farm  products  which  we  exported  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century  or  in  the  decade  of  the  twenties,  we  have  heen  developing  forms  of  agricul- 
tural organization  designed  to  "bring  a'bout  an  adjustment  "between  our  exporta"ble 
supplies  and  the  quantities  which  we  can  mar'icet  ahroad  at  a  fair  price, 

"We  have  completed  trade  agreements  with  18  countries.     We  are  negotiating 
with  4  others,  including  the  United  .Kingdom,  most  important  "Doth  as  a  market  for  our 
farm  exports  and  as  a  supplier  of  our  industrial  imports. 

(More) 
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"If  the  Trade  Agreements  Progran  did  nothing  "but  lo'.ver  some  of  the  extremely 
high  tariffs  of  the  Smoot-Ha\7le7  Act  of  1930  and  the  foreign  trade  harriers  that 
were  raised  in  retaliation,  it  v/o^old  he  vrorth  while,"  Secretary  Fallace  said. 
"Actually,  there  were  many  sched^'oles  in  previous  tariff  lav:s  which  v/ere  greatly 
hampering  international  trade,  and  these  too  have  come  "onder  scrutiny  and  heen 
modified  where  possihle  and  desiraole.     Most  of  the  effect  v/hich  this  reduction  has 
had  on  our  foreign  markets  for  farm  products  has  heen  ohscurod  during  the  past  3 
or  4  years  "by  the  great  effect  on  our  trade  of  hoth  droughts  and  fluctuations  in 
industrial  activity.     Vnth  the  completion  of  an  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  rot'orn  of  normal  weather  conditions,  the  importance  of  the  tariff  reduc- 
tions will  he  more  readily  apparent." 

#  #  # 
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ABUNDANCE  UUGSD  3Y  ^  '^^^ 

SSCISTAilY  TJALLACS 

'V-AKi.:'*'- 

"It  is  to  he  hoped  that  tne  principle  of  "balanced  aoimdance  'can-'be^ccepted 
hy  our  industry  as  Tvell  as  "by  our  agriculture,"  Secretary  'i7allace  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  told  the  International  Conference  of  Agricultxiral  Economists 
at  Quehec,  Canada,  on  August  27,  1938. 

"In  agriculture,  v/ith  the  Ever  iJormal  Granary  principle  recognized  in  the 
1938  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  ^riQ  arc  in  position  to  make  a  steady  advance  toward 
working  out  that  principle  of  halancod  ahundance  which  will  prove  in  the  long  run  to 
he  host  both  for  farmers  and  considers.     Can  industry  v.'ork  out  some  form  of  Ever 
Normal  TJarehouse  v:hich  will  "best  sustain  employmnnt  and  v;hich  will  result  in  a  more 
continuous  flow  of  industrial  goods  into  consujners'  hands  even  though  the  prices  of 
industrial  goods  fluctuate  somev/hat  more  widely  than  they  have  heen  doing  in  recent 
year  s  ? 

"With  industry  in  the  United  States  controlling  prices  and  regulating  produc- 
tion to  sustain  controlled  prices,  in  most  cases  with  the  protection  from  foreign 
competition  afforded  hy  extremely  high  tariffs,  our  agriculture  must  either  have 
corresponding  power,  or  we  must  hring  ahout  a  situation  in  industry  v/herc  production 
is  sustained  on  a  level  of  a  more  consistent  a"bundance. 

"Some  of  us  in  the  United  States  do  know  that  the  control  of  prices  hy 
corporations  had  helped  retard  the  distribution  to  consumers  of  the  gains  from  in- 
creased productivity.    As  industrial  output  per  worker  rises,  prices  must  fall  and 

(More) 
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wages  must  rise,  if  considers  are  to  "benefit.     I corporations,  through  their 
control  over  prices,  hold  "back  too  much  of  such  gains  for  profits,  "buying  poT/er 
does  not  keep  pace  with  cons^Jinption. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  1929  depression  was  preceded  "by  such  maladjustments," 
Secretary  Wallace  said.     "Between  1923  and  1929,  the  income  of  farmers  rose  4 
percent.     Income  paid  out  to  workers  and  other  employees  increased  22  percent.  But 
income  paid  out  as  interest  and  dividends  increased  50  percent.     If  corporations 
had  put  more  of  the  efficiency  gains  of  the  twenties  into  lower  prices  and  higher 
wages,  and  less  into  rapidly  rising  profits,  the  stock-- price  "buDhle  would  never 
have  "been  "blown  so  large,  and  the  v/hole  sorry  economic  sequ.ence  after  1929  might 
have  "been  greatly  different." 

#  #  # 
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CHEAP  COTTON  HUETS 

U.  S.  GI10T3RS  SAYS  SEr  . 

SEC3ETAHY  WALLACE 

"In  the  United  States  we  have  very  definitely  "before  us  the  problem  of  main- 
taining a  market  for  o'or  export  cotton  v/hile  at  the  same  time  we  enahle  our  cotton 
farmers  to  live  "better  than  they  haYc  in  the  past.     More  international  exchange  of 
goods  is  pro"ba"'Dly  the  principal  need  of  the  cotton  farmer  of  the  United  States," 
Secretary  Wallace  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  told  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Agricijltural  Sconom.ists  at  Q,uc"bcc,  Canada,  on  August  27,  1938. 
"3ut  the  cotton  farmer  sees  no  virtue  in  putting  8  million  "bales  of  cotton  on  the 
world  market  year  after  year  if  that  means  he  must  accept  an  unprofita"ble  price  of 
5  cents  a  pound  for  it.     There  is  no  gain  to  the  cotton  farmer,  and  none  to  the 
country  either,  in  the  long  run,  in  destroying  the  hills  of  the  South  hy  overplowin^ 
merely  to  supply  the  cotton  exporters  of  the  United  States  and  the  cotton  importers 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  with  5-cent  cotton. 

"We  do  propose  in  the  United  States  to  make  our  cotton  production  methods  as 
efficient  as  possilDle.    5y  producing  on  the  richer  lands  v/hich  can  "be  protected  fror 
erosion,  "by  using  the  most  approved  varieties  of  cotton  which  we  are  rapidly  discov- 
ering through  an  intensive  research  program,  and  "by  reducing  pest  and  other  hazards, 
I  "believe,  we  are  going  to  "be  a"ble  to  meet  fair  competition  from  any  country  in  the 
world,  provided  we  fellow  a  sensi'ble  lending  policy  and  provided  our  tariff  policy 
with  regard  to  the  "bulk  of  our  imports  is  such  as  to  ena"ble  foreigners  to  o"btain 
the  necessary  dollar  purchasing  power  to  pay  for  our  cotton  surplus. 

(I.iore) 
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"The  statement  v;hich  I  have  made  vdth  respect  to  cotton  applies  in  principle 
to  our  other  exportahle  agricultural  products,"  said  Secretary  T7allace.     "''.7e  "believe 
we  can  meet  legitimate  competition  from  the  world  in  cotton,  v/hcat ,  lard,  tol^acco, 
and  many  kinds  of  fruits.     I  "believe  that  "by  following  our  tradc-agrooment s  program 
v;o  can  t)uild  up  a  sound  foreign  market  for  a  considerahle  volume  of  agricultural 
exports,  and  I  thirJk  wo  can  fill  that  market  in  competition  v/ith  unsu'bsidizcd 
exports  from  other  nations." 

#    #  # 
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IlM  BUTTER  IVIAEKET  -  ^..^^ 

A  program  of  loans  up  to  $7,250,000  to  the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Associa- 
tion for  huying  up  to  25,000,000  more  pounds  of  hutter  to  help  stabilize  dairy  prices 

is  nov/  in  operation,  according  to  ,  • 

(Extension  official) 

Current  prices  have  "been  depressed  "by  large  surpluses  caused  "by  a  9-year  high  in 
milk  production. 

The  loans  are  in  addition  to  an  original  loan  of  $14,500,000  authorised  in 

June  for  huying  up  to  50,000,000  pounds  of  "butter,    pointed  out. 

binder  the  two  loan  programs  the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Association  has  "bought  ahout 
54,000,000  pounds  of  "butter  from  June  15  through  August  30,  1938.     This  is  a  part  of 
the  national  farm  program  developed  "by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  "been  authorized  to  make  the  loan  to  the 
association,  an  organization  of  producer  cooperatives  with  headquarters  e±  Chicago. 
The  loans,   effective  June  1,  1938,  to  April  30,  1939,  arc  made  under  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  were  recommended  "by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cijlture  Henry  A.  Wallace. 

Butter  purchased  hy  the  Association  is  availa'Dle  for  resale  in  the  open- 
market  when  prices  improve  sufficiently  to  cover  the  purchase  price,  all  costs  of 
handling  and  storage,  and  a  small  additional  amount,    explained. 

Any  net  proceeds  from  resales  after  retiring  the  loans  may  "be  turned  over 
to  the  ESCC  to  "buy  dairy  products  for  relief  di stri'bution  to  needy  persons.  Butter 
purchased  "by  the  Association  nay  also  "bo  sold  to  the  Federal  C-overnnent. 
1047-38  (More) 


Nearly  88  million  pounds  of  tutter  and  large  amounts  of  other  dairy  i^roducts 
have  "been  purchased  hy  the  Government  from  August  1933,  up  to  June  15,  1938.  These 
food  products  were  turned  over  to  State  relief  agencies  for  distrihution  to  persons 
in  need. 

"The  dairy  products  purchase  program  cmhodics  the  Ever-Normal  Granary  prin- 
ciple,"  ,   said.     "Produ.cors,  through  the  Dairy  Products 

Marketing  Association  aided  "by  the  Pcdoral  Government,  arc  making  this  principle 
effective. 

"Butter  withdra^vn  from  the  market  during  this  record  production  period  ^.vill 
he  available  for  sale  later  on  if  the  markets  improve  enough  to  ahsorh  the  "butter  at 
reasona"ble  price  levels.     One  phase  of  the  program  protects  the  producer;  another 
protects  the  consumer." 

The  Chicago  \7holosale  price  of  92-scorc  hutter  had  heen  held  at  hctwecn  25.25 
and  25.50  cents  since  the  current  purchases  started  on  June  16.     Last  year's  monthly 
average  prices  were  30  cents  in  Jvxic,  30.7  in  July,  and  32  cents  in  August.  Butter 
in  storage  as  of  August  1  set  an  all-time  record  for  that  date  of  172,000,000  pounds 
as  compared  to  124,000,000  on  the  same  date  in  1937,  and  the  5-year  average  of 
127,000,000  pounds. 

"Removal  of  price-depressing  surpluses  from  the  market  through  the  purchase 
program  undou"btedly  has  helped  stabilize  present  "butter  prices,  which  pro'bahly  would 

have  declined  seriously  without  the  purchase  program, "    declared. 

Milk  production  per  cow  reached  a  9-year  peak  for  August  1^  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultiiral  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  AgriciLLturp . 

Incorporated  as  nonprofit  no-capital-stock  organi -nation,  the  Dairy  Products 

Marketing  Associa.tion  mcm^bership  is  limited  to  "bona  fide  producer-owned  and  producer- 
controlled  regional  d£.iry  cooperative  marketing  associations..     Officers  and  directors 
incl\idc  represcn"cr;c ivcs  of  eight  large  regional  cooperative  marketing  associations 
in  txio  major  dairy  areas. 

#  #  # 
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WINT'ER  LEGL^vlES  SEST  CROP 
?0R  YOUITG  PECA^I  ORGHARJ). 


Yo-ung  pecan  trees  ^row  faster  and  maice  heavier  yields  when  the  orchard 

is  planted  to  winter  legumes,  followed  "by  summer  cultivation,  says  

extension  horticulturist  at   . 

(institution) 

Various  soil  treatments  were  tried  at  the  United  States  Pecan  Station, 
Rohson,  La.,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Commenting 

on  these  experiments    said  that  either  Austrian  winter  peas 

or  hairy  vetch  may  "be  used  a.s  a  winter  legume.     The  summer  cultivation  should 
consist  of  at  least  three  diskings,  or  enough  to  control  weed  growth. 

Slightly  lower  yields  were  obtained  with  a  winter  legume  crop  followed 
"by  a  summer  intercrop  of  cotton.     Still  lower  yields  were  ootained  with  a 
winter  nonlegume  crop  followed  "by  sum.ner  cultivation.     The  poorest  yields  and 
tree  growth  occurred  when  grass  was  allowed  to  grow  in  the  orchard  the  year 
aroiond. 

The  winter  legume,  Mr.    points  out,  gives  the  young  trees 

availa'ble  nitropjen,  and  clean  cultivation  in  surimer  prevents  other  plants  from 
taking  needed  moisture  from  the  young  trees. 

#  #  # 
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EEED  DAIRY  COWS  ACCORDING 
'  TO  WEIGHT  Am  PRODUCTION 

The  weight  of  the  dairy  cow  and  the  volume  of  railk  she  is  giving  deter- 
mine largely  the  ajnount  of  feed  necessary  during  the  winter  months  when  pasture 
is  no  longer  available,  recent  research  shows. 

  extension  dairyman  at  cites  experi- 
ments conducted  "by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Md. ,  which  show  that  most  economical  pro- 
duction is  maintained  when  each  cow  receives  ahout  3  pounds  of  silage  for  each 
100  pounds  of  weight.     A  1,000-pound  cow  should  have  30  pounds  of  silage.  Twice 
each  day  the  cow  should  also  have  all  the  good  hay  she  will  eat. 

The  amount  of  grain  depends  on  the  breed,  the  volume  of  milk  produced, 

and  the  quality  of  the  roughage  said.    A  Jersey  cow  producing 

less  than  10  pounds  of  milk  and  receiving  all  the  good  roughage  she  can  eat 
should  need  no  grain,  "but  for  every  pound  of  milk  over  10  pounds  she  should  get 
one-half  pound  or  slightly  more  of  grain.     A  Jerse;'"  giving  20  pounds  of  milk 
thus  would  receive  5  to  6  pounds  of  grain,     A  Holstein  that  is  giving  only  16 
pounds  of  milk  or  less,  needs  no  grain,  "but  for  every  pound  over  16  she  should 
get  four-tenths  of  a  pound  of  grain,  the  experiment  showed. 

Feeding  tests  were  not  conducted  with  Guernseys  and  Aj^rshires,  although 

  says  that  it  is  probable  that  Guernseys  should  have  a  half 

pound  of  grain  for  every  pound  of  milk  over  12,  and  Ayrshires  a  little  less 

than  a  half  pound  for  every  pound  of  milk  over  14. 
1064-38  (more) 


The  feeder,  says  ,  must  also  "be  eruided  by  the  condition 

of  the  COTTS.     If  GOVT'S  are  getting  thin,  give  them  more  grain.     If  they  are 
getting  fat,  reduce  the  grain.     They  should  "be  kept  in  a  medium  state  of  flesh, 
neither  fat  nor  thin. 

#  #  # 
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C\          JL.                              iTII-TTZR  iTHEAT  1 
^  '                                                  C-ROY?ERS  APPLY 
X  V\  ,  KO^  ^05-    POLICIES 

More  than    printer  Tiheat  grorjers  in   

State 

have  applied  for  "a.ll-risk"  v^hee.t  crop  insurance  policies  on  their  1939  he.rvests 
 ,   State  Crop  Insurance  Supervisor,  announced  today. 


The  total  represents  the  applications  received  in  county  AAA  offices 

up  to  August  31,  the  dead  line  for  ins^j.ren.ce  of  the  Yjinter  wheat  crop  in  this 

State.     The    applications  from    contributed 

State 

to  a  national  total  of  181,062  anplications  for  insurance  on  the  winter  wheat 

crop  in  20  States,  according  to   .     "Spring  wheat  growers  will 

have  until  shortly  "before  their  planting  time  to  apply  for  crop  insura-nce  on 
their  1939  crop,"  said,  "and  their  applications  will  in- 
crease the  total  n-omher  of  applications  materially." 

"The    applications  received  in    are 

not  to  he  taken  as  any  gage  of  the  final  n'umher  of  wheat  crop  insurance  ^oolicies 
that  will  he  in  force,"  declared.     "The  numoer  of  applica- 
tions represents  the  number  of  farmers  who  want  crop  insurance,  but  obviously 
not  all  farm.ers  will  make  their  policies  effective,  and  the  number  in  force 
necessarily  will  be  limited  by  the  number  of  premiums  paid.     Some  growers  will 

not  be  in  a  position  to  pay  their  premiums  unless  they  are  able  to  obta.in 
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credit  for  that  purnoose.     In  order  that  every  applicant  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  finance  the  preni''ajiis  and  octain  the  "benefits  of  crop  insurance,  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation  has  inforced  all  "banks  and  other  leading  agencies 
of  the  method  in  which  a  crop  insurance  policy  may  "be  assigned  as  collateral 
for  loans  to  pay  the  premium  ajid  to  care  for  the  crop." 

(iTote  to  editors:     This  story  may  "be  supplemented,  if  you  feel  it  is 
desira'ble,  with  the  numlser  of  applications  from  your  State  that  he^ve  moved 
into  the  "branch  offices  of  the  Corporation  for  ca.lculation  of  coverage,  amount 
of  premium  due,  and  writing  of  the  policies.) 

Reports  as  of  August  31  of  the  num"ber  of  applications  received  in  county 
AAA  offices:     Nebraska  28,000;  Missouri,  27,000;  Kan.sas ,  22,500;  Ohio,  21,000; 
Illinois,  18,415;  Indiana,  14,750;  Oklahoma,  13,000;  Michigan  8,000;  Iowa, 
6,562;  Minnesota,  5,560;  Texas,  4,800;  Colorado,  3,535;  South  Dakota,  3,000; 
Montana,  1,495;  North  Dakota,  1,138;  Idahio,  875;  Wyoming,  646;  Mew  Mexico,  356; 
Utah,  350;  and  "571  scons  in,  98. 
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U.  S.  SUYING  MILK 
IN  TO 
(State) 
AID  FARM  MARKET 

Approximately  pounds  of  whole  milk  less  "butterfat 

produced  "by  dairy  farmers  are  represented  in  the   

(State) 

cars  or  pounds  of  dry  skim  milk  which  are  "being 

shipped  "by  manufacturers,  including  many 

( No . )  ( State) 

producer  cooperatives,  to  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  for 

relief  distribution,  ,  announced. 

The  current  purchases,  totalling  8,641,480  pounds  from  46  manufactur- 
ers in  12  States,  are  the  first  made  under  the  authorization  up  to  30  million 
pounds  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1938,  through  June  30,1939, 

 said.     The  purchases  are  for  class  A  "extra"  grade  roller 

and  spra;^  process  dry  skim  milk  for  human  cons\unption. 

The  purchases  made  "by  the  Corporation  are  authorized  hy  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  Dairy  Section,  Dairy  prodiicts  "bought  are  turned  over 
to  State  relief  agencies, 

"These  purchases  are  important  as  an  outlet  for  farmers'  skim  milk, 
especially  in  view  of  the  record  production  of  milk  and  milk  products," 

 ^pointed  out,     "The  dry  skim  milk,  together  with  "butter 

which  contains  fat  and  vitamins,  gives  to  the  families  on  relief  the  equivalent 

of  v;hole  milk  in  food  values," 
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 dairy  farms  also  lurnisiied  over   pounds, 

(State) 

requiring   ^pounds  of  v;hole  milk  of  the  more  than  25  million  pounds 

of  dry  skim  milk  purchased  ty  the  Corporation  during  the  past  fiscal  year, 

  said.    Purchases  of  dry  skim  milk  as  v;ell  as  other  dairy 

products  oy  the  federal  agency  may  he  made  at  any  time  during  the  year  in 
order  to  assist  farmers  at  times  when  h^ardensome  surpluses  are  depressing 
the  industry.  The  purchase  of  dry  skim  milk  is  a  part  of  the  surplus  dairy 
products  purchase  program  of  the  1933-39  fiscal  year  recommended  "by  Secretary 
Wallace  hecause  of  the  surpluses  of  various  manufactured  dairy  products  created 
"by  record  milk  production  this  year, 

#  #  # 
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EDITOR'S  1T0T3:    Use  the  ta^ole  iDelow  for  pounds  of  whole  milk  required,  number 
of  cars  and  poiinds    of  dry  skim  milk  iDOught,  and  numoer  of  manufactiu-'ers ,  for 
current  piirchases;  and  the  pounds  of  dry  skim  milk  and  v/hole  milk  required  for 
purchases  of  the  past  fiscal  year: 


Dry  Skim- Milk  Purchases 


:      Last  fiscal  year 
:           to  July  1 

:                         Current  purchases 

State 

:  Fo-ands 
:  dry  skim 

:  Founds 

:  v/hole  milk 

:  required 

:  No. 

:  of 
:  mf r  s 

;  Cars 

;  Pounds 
;     dry  skim 

;  Pounds  whole 
;  milk  required 

California 

:  2,320,000 

:  28,652,000 

:  2 

:  13 

:  780,000 

:  9,633,000 

Indiana 

,  1 

!  1 

40,000 

:  494,000 

Michigan 

940,000 

11,609,000 

1 

.  2 

80,100 

:  989,235 

Minnesota 

152, 000 

-co,  577,  200 

5 

;  56 

:  2,240,300 

:  27,667,705 

Ml s  s  our 1 

240,000 

2,964,000 

6 

240,100 

2,965,235 

Nehraska 

750,000 

9, 385,000 

1 

•  10 

400,000 

4,940,000 

N'3w  York 

2,834,000 

34,999,900 

17 

53 

2,120,550 

26,188,793 

Ohio 

150,000 

1,976,000 

2 

9 

360,000 

4,446,000 

Pennsylvania 

1,239,000 

15,301,550  : 

3 

16 

640,000 

7,904,000 

Texas  ; 

]_ 

3 

120,000 

1,482,000 

Utah 

220 , 000 

3,717,000  • 

60,000 

741,000 

Wisconsin  ; 

5,954,000  . 

73,531,900  : 

10  . 

39  : 

1,560,430  : 

19,271,211 

45 

209 

8,641,430 
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Extension  Editors  ALL  STATES 

PROMPT  PAYMENT 
CROP  INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS  URGED 

Importance  of  prompt  payment  for  premiums  for  insurance  policies 

on  their  1939  wheat  crop  is  empiiasized  iDy   ,  County  Crop 

Insurance  Supervisor  for  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 

"Farmers  in                        County  who  have  applied  for  crop  insurance 
policies  can  serve  their  ovm  "best  interests  by  paying  their  premiums  as  soon 
as  possible  after  receiving  premium  notices,"  said,  point- 
ing out  that  the  crop  insurance  polic;^  goes  into  force  only  after  the  premium 
has  been  paid  and  the  crop  seeded, 

"Payment  of  premiums  at  an  early  date  is  simply  a  way  of  getting  the 
most  for  your  money,"  he  advised  wheat  growers,     "The  sooner  a  grower  pays 
his  premium,  the  longer  he  v;ill  have  protection  for  his  wheat  against  hail, 
winter-kill,  drought,  flood,  storms,  grasshoppers,  rust,  plant  diseases, 
and  other  causes  of  unavoidable  loss." 

"If  a  grower  has  already  seeded  his  v;inter  wheat  but  has  not  paid  his 

premium,  he  is  taking  a  needless  risk,"  continued,  "During 

the  few  days  he  delays  paying  his  premium,  some  loss  —  such  as  insect  damage 
or  blov/ing  —  might  occur.     Tlie  farmer  couldn't  collect  on  his  crop  insurance 
in  that  case,  because  he  had  not  made  his  ins^orance  effective.     If  the  premium 
had  been  paid,  he  would  have  been  able  to  collect  up  to  50  or  75  percent  of 
his  average  yield,  depending  on  the  coverage  he  has  taken  out  and  the  extent 
of  his  loss. " 
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"Provision  in  the  regulations  of  the  Corporation  which  allow  a  policy 
to  "be  assigned  for  loans  for  payment  of  the  premium  and  care  of  the  crop  may 
"be  helpful  to  wheat  growers  who  need  credit  in  order  to  make  premiiim  payments, 
 suggested. 

Premiums  may  "be  paid  at  the  county  AAA  office,   explained, 

in  the  form  of  negotiahle  warehouse  receipts  for  wheat  in  storage,  or  in  cash 
equivalent.    Policies  go  into  effect  at  noon  on  the  day  they  are  counter- 
signed in  the  Dranch  office,  following  the  payment  of  the  premium. 

#  #  # 

NOTE  TO  BDI'TORS;      It  is  suggested  tlmt  county  agents  he  asked  to  contact 
county  crop  insurance  supervisors  "before  sending  out  this  release. 
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extension  editors  in 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,        ELUE-CURSD  TOBACCO 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Virginia 

FLUE-CURED  Q,UOTA 
IN  THREE  STATES  IS 
INCREASED  BY  AAA 

The  total  flue-cured  tohacco  marketing  quota  as  finally  computed,  tak- 
ing into  account  readjustments  for  small  farms,  is  748,079,000  pounds,  the 
Agricultural  Ad.jn.stment  Administration  announces. 

Due  to  readjustments  for  small  farms,   the  quota  of  739,068,000  pounds 
announced  on  July  22,  has  teen  increased  9,011,000  pounds.     Of  this  increase 
3,406,000  pounds  went  to  Virginia,  2,155,000  pounds  to  North  Carolina,  and 
3,449,000  pounds  to  Georgia, 

In  this  readjustment  no  change  was  made  for  South  Carolina  and  Florida, 
Decause  the  quotas  for  these  States  were  already  estalslished  at  75  percent  of 
the  1937  production  as  required  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
This  provision  resulted  in  quotas  for  these  States  larger  than  could  have  "been 
esta"blished  under  other  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  apportionment  of  the  national  quota  among  States,   together  with 

readjustments,  and  the  amount  to  he  allotted  to  nev/  fai-ms,  is  as  follows: 

States  and  nev;  farms      Apportion-    Adjur^tment      Adjustment  Adjustment  Totals 

ment  of         purcuant  to    purs-aant  to  pursuant  to  as 

national        Section  313    Section  313  Section  313  appor- 

quota  pro-     (a)  to  "bring  (e)  4fo  in-  (e)  to  "bring  tioned 

claimed         State  up  to    crease  all  State  up  to  and 

F8"bruary  18, 75^3  of  1957    State  minimum  adjust- 

1938  production  State  pound-  ed 

age. 


1,000  Ids.     1,000  lbs.       1,000  Ihs.       1,000  11: s.     1,000  lbs. 
Virginia  66,215  0  2,649  0  68,864 
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ITorth  Carolina 

469,071 

0 

18,753 

0 

487,834 

South  Carolina 

69  212 

11, 348 

3,242 

0 

84,302 

G-sorgia 

71, 637 

0 

2,  855 

0 

74,502 

Florida 

7,545 

2,939 

423 

0 

11,007 

Alaoama 

70 

18 

4 

328 

420 

¥.e\!  Farms 

21,150 

0 

0 

0 

21,150 

'Total,  United  States 

705,000 

14, 805 

27,946 

328 

748,079 

#  #  # 
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TJESAT  A3HSAC-E 
IS  TO  DETES:.:il3E 

ea?:j  eligibility 

The  actual  acreage  farmers  decide  to  seed  to  v/heat  this  fall 

rstate) 

or  next  spring  -.vill  determine  v/hether  or  not  they  v/ill  "be  eligilDle  for  conserva- 
tion payments  and  whoat  price  adjustment  pa;,''ments  under  the  1939  AAA  Earn  program, 

,  Ohairman  of  the  Agriciiltural  Con- 

servation Committee,  notified  all  county  AAA  commit  to  omen  this  v.'cck. 

Tfnen  they  deternine  the  amo"ant  of  this  seeded  acreage  they  v;ill  also  oe 
deciding  v.hether  they  v.ajit  to  oe  eligiljle  for  wheat  loans  and  v.heat  crop  insurance 
next  year. 

This  means  thj-it  v/heat  farmers  must  decide  "before  they  seed  vfhether  or  not 
they  wsjit  to  go  along  with  the  farm  program,  says.     In  form.er 

years,  farmers  in  some  cases  have  seeded  wheat  and  then  T.-anted  to  adjust  this 
acreage  later  "by  using  some  of  the  '.vheat  for  hay,  pasture,   or  a  v/inter  cover  crop. 
The  1939  program  does  not  affect  the  practice  of  farm.ers'  using  "wheat  for  this 
pU2rpose,  "but  for  the  average  v/lieat  producer  the  allotments  have  "been  m.ade  to  allow 
enough  acreage,  v.'ithin  the  allotmionts,  for  hay,  pasture,  and  cover  crops. 

A  special  provi'^ion  for  farmers  whose  acreage  allotment  in  1939  •."ill  he 
3  acres  or  less  gives  these  farmers  tv;o  a.ltematives,  explained. 

Eirst,  they  may  plant  v/ithin  their  allotment  and  "be  eligihle  for  the  26  to 
30  cents  per  "bushel  payment  and  the  v/hcat  loan.     Second,  they  miay  plant  miore  than 
their  allotment,  a,nd  if  they  do  not  harvest  more  than  8  acres  for  grain  or  hay, 
1095-33  (more) 


no  deductions  v.'ill  "bo  uiade  from  other  paynents  earned  under  the  program. 

If  they  take  this  latter  choice  they  v.'ill  not  "be  eligi"blc  for  the  wheat 
paynont ,  l3ut  they  v/ill  he  cligi"blc  to  earn  a  payment  on  their  v.hcat  allotment  at 
the  sa-me  rate  as  applies  to  such  crops  as  oats  e.nd  "barley.     Harvesting  more  than 
3  acres  for  grain  and  hay  v.'ill  "bring  deductions  from  other  paym.ents  for  v/hich  the 
farmer  ri?,y  "be  eligi"ble  under  the  program. 

Seeding  wheat  v/ithin  the  1939  •.7hea,t  acreage  allotment  esta"blished  for  his 
farm,  is  essential  for  a  farm.er  to  iDe  eligi'ble  for  the  price-adjustment  payments, 
as  well  as  for  the  aaxim:um  soil-conservation  paym^cnt  on  v/heat  for  1939.  This 
latter  payment  is  to  "be  "between  16  and  13  cents  a  "bushel  on  the  normal  yield  of 
the  wheat  acreage  allotment.    When  the  v;heat  acreage  allotm.ent  is  overseeded,  de- 
duction will  "oe  miade  fromi  this  payment  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  hushel  on  the 
normial  yield  of  each  acre  in  excess  of  the  allotment. 

The  conservation  and  price-ad.justm.ent  paym.ents  comroined  v.'ill  m.ean  a  payment 
to  cooperating  wheat  farm.ers  ne::t  year  of  between  26  and  30  cents  a  'oushel .  'For 
this  reason,   it  is  extrcmiely  im.portant  that  all  v;heat  farm.ers  consider  carefully 
v/hat  they  stand  to  gain  or  lose  "by  complying  with  the  programi,  and  decide  "before 
they  seed,  sa^^s. 
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to  State  extension  editors       BUTTER  3UYI1T&  PROGRAM 

in  all  States 

U.  S,  BUYIITG  BUTTER 
AS  DAIRYMSH  EACS 
SURPLUS  PROBLEM 

The  Eederal  "butter  purchases  and  loans  program  for  the  henefit  of 
dairymen  and  consumers  v/ill  "be  extended,  if  necessary,  to  maintain  sta"ble 
"butter  prices  at  reasonaole  levels  throughout  the  year, 


(State  AAA  commit- 
,  announced.     Assurances  to  this  effect  were  received  from 


teemen  or  official) 

Agricultviral  Adjustment  Administration  officials  in  Washington,  he  said. 
Loans  totaling  $33,375,000  have  "been  made  "by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  Dairy  Products  Miarketing  Association,  an  organization  of 
farmer  cooperatives,  for  "buying  up  to  115,000,000  pounds  of  ""butter.  The 
loans,  secured  "by  warehouse  receipts,  were  recommended  "by  Secretary  Wallace 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 

"The  dairy  products  purchase  program  has  succeeded  in  its  original  pur 
pose  of  taking  off  the  market  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ourplus  "butter  to  pre- 
vent a  serious  collapse  of  prices  during  the  period  of  extremely  heavy  produc 
tion,"  H,  R.  Tolley,  AAA.  administrator,  said. 

The  Association  had  purchased  84  million  pounds  of  "butter  on  three 

major  markets  as  of  September  9,  said.     The  Federal 

Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has  heen  authorized  "by  the  AAA  to  huy  10 
million  pounds  of  this  "butter  for  relief  distrihution.     This  is  in  addition 
to  over  14  million  pounds  oought  up  to  the  middle  of  June  this  year  for  State 
relief  agencies, 

(more) 
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"While  these  p-archases  and  loans  are  Relieved  to  "be  ample  to  carry- 
out  the  tnitter  program,  the  Triple-A  announced  that  if  necessary  it  would 
recommend  further  assistance  for  the  "benefit  of  dairy  farmers  and  consumers," 

  stated,     "Additional  supplies  of  "butter  will  he 

taken  from  the  Association's  holdings  for  relief  purposes  as  need  arises." 

^■^holesale  prices  of  92-score  hutter  have  "been  stabilized,  since  the 
Association  hegan  operations  June  16,  through  Scptemoer  9,  at  25.25  to  25.25 
cents  per  pound  explained,  for  Chicago  and  26  to  26,25 

cents  per  pound  for  New  York  with  comparahle  prices  for  other  grades  and 
markets.    Association  holdings  of  57,505,000  pounds  as  of  September  1  were 
as  follov/s:     New  York  metropolitan  area,  24,102,000  pounds;  Chicago, 
39,296,000  pounds;  Pacific  Coast,  2,943,000  pounds;  and  others,  1,164,000. 

The  current  butter  program  has  two  phases. 

The  first  phase  of  the  program  being  carried  onv;ith  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  G-overnment  is  piarchase  of  surplus  butter  by  the  Association, 
 explained.  This  butter  is  to  be  held  by  means  of  this  sta- 
bilization operation  until  supply  conditions  are  more  normal,  prices  revive, 
and  the  market  can  absorb  the  stored  butter. 

The  second  phase  of  the  butter  program  consists  of  surplus  relief 
purchases  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,     5y  taking  over 
from  the  Association  supplies  which  can  not  be  moved  into  trade  channels  with- 
out adversely  affecting  prices,  the  Federal  purchases  back  up  and  make  ef- 
fective the  rest  of  the  program, 

"Butter  represents  nearly  half  of  the  commercial  milk  production  in 

the  United  States,"   _said,  "and  by  maintaining  butter 

prices  and  relieving  the  pressure  of  milk  production  on  supplies  of  other 
products,  the  program  has  greatly  benefited  producers  tliroughout  the  dairy 
sections, " 

#  #  # 
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extension  editors  in  Ala.,  Ariz., 
Ark.,  Calif.,  Colo.,  Del.,  Ca. , 
Idaho,  111.,  Ind. ,  Iowa,  Kans. , 
Ky. ,  M. ,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Mont., 
Neor.,  Nev. ,  N.  J.,  N.  Mex. ,  N.  Y. , 
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^fheat  growers  who  pay  premiums  on  the  new  "all-risk"  v;heat  crop  insur- 


ance policies  offered  Toy  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  are  making  use 

of  an  entirely  new  outlet  for  surr)lus  wheat,  according  to  , 

County  Crop  Insurance  Supervisor,  who  has  announced  that  more  than  


in  order  that  their  policies  might  go  into  effect, 

"When  farmers  pay  their  crop  insurance  premiums,  either  in  actual  wheat 
or  in  the  cash  eq_uivalent,  they  are  coopera,ting  with  other  producers  in  remov- 


insurance  plan,  he  explained,  premiums  paid  in  "by  farmers  are  kept  "by  the  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  in  the  form  of  a  stored  wheat  reserve,     "This  reserve  can 
"be  used  only  for  the  pvjrpose  of  paying  crop  losses  of  insured  farmers," 


declared,     "Thus,  every  "bixshel  of  wheat  that  is  paid  into  the 


reserve,  or  that  is  hoiight  f',r  the  reserve  with  farmer's  premium  m.oney,  is 
definitely  off  the  market.     Every  farmer  who  pays  a  crop  insurance  premium  is 
getting  more  than  a  g^iarantee  that  he  will  liave  wheat  to  sell  next  year.     He  is 
also  assisting  in  a  general  cooperative  effort  of  wheat  growers  over  the  coun- 
try in  cutting  down  the  surplus  and  improving  prices  of  v;heat,  " 


WHEAT  PREMIUMS 
AID  IN  REDUCING 
MARKET  SURPLUS 


growers  in 


County  had  made  arrangements  for  payment  of  premiums 


ing  surplus  v/heat  from  the  market,"  said 


Under  the  crop 
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"In  fact,"  continued   ,  "many  farmers  are  going  further 

than  the  payment  of  premiums  on  1939  policies.     Many  of  them  see    that  the 
crop  insurance  reserve  is  a  good  place  for  cheap  wheat,  and  are  depositing 
wheat  or  cash  equivalent  for  payment  on  their  1940  policies.     They  get  insur- 
ance protection  for  their  crops,  and  know  that  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
wheat  v/ill  be  v/orth  more  when  they  get  it  "back  to  cover  losses  which  are  sure 
to  come  sooner  or  later," 

#  #  # 
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T.1iEAT  SXPOr.T  SALES 
PP.OCrEAM  'TO  HELP 

MO  YE  5IC-  SURPLUS 


Exports  of  United  States  wheat  and  flour  are  "being  aided  under  a  program 

■phich  provides  for  enco-.ir aging  -Theat  exports  abroad  this  season.     The  aim  of 

this  program  is  to  hold  this  country's  normal  share  of  the  vjorld  wheat  trade, 

according  to  .     The  i-'heat  export  sales  program  is  expected 

(AAA.  official) 

to  res'olt  in  ohe  exportation  of  approximately  100  million  "bushels  of  United 
States  T/heat ,  including  5  million  barrels  of  flour,  d'uring  the  c-arrent  season. 
The  export  plans  fit  into  the  general  wheat  program  of  the  Agricijiltijiral  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  and  v/ill  help  reduce  the  present  large  supply  of  more  than 
a  "billion  "oushels. 

The  program  provides  for  purchases  "by  the  federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  from  domestic  producers  and  others  and  resale  to  exporters,  with 
the  differences  in  "buying  and  selling  price  made  up  from  funds  made  availa"ble 
under  section  32  of  the  1935  amendments  to  the  Agricaltural  Adjustment  Act. 
This  section  makes  available  30  percent  of  the  annual  customs  receipts  for 
removing  farm  su-rpluses  and  encouraging  domestic  and  foreign  sales. 

A  revolving  fund  "borrowed  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
has  "been  set  up  "b^/  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation.     In  carrying 
out  the  program,  facilities  of  the  reg-alar  wheat  and  flour  trade,  including 
farmer  cooperatives,  will  he  used.     The  sales  program  is  similar  to  that  fol- 
lowed "by  other  wheat  exporting  countries.     First  v/hoat  purchases  '^^cre  m.adc 
August  27. 

1101-38  (MOPE) 
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The  vjheat  export  sales  program  supplements  the  1939  Agricult^oral  Con- 
servation and  TJheat  Adjustment  Program,  the  national  vheat  acreage  allotment 
for  "hich  has  "been  set  at  55,000,000  acres.     It  is  in  line  rith  the  general 
ohjectives  of  the  Zver- Normal -Granary  plan  of  "oalancing  supplies  in  accordaiice 
^/ith  market  demands  and  maintaining        ample  reserves  to  protect  the  couJitry 
against  shortages  in  years  of  poor  yields. 

'The  estimated  1938  crop  of  940  million  hushels,  plus  a  carry-over  of 
154  million  "bushels,  gives  this  country  the  largest  supply  since  1932-33, 
while  the  estimated  rorld  crop  is  the  largest  on  record. 

The  wheat  export  sales  program  is  for  a  specified  limited  ohjective  of 
100  million  "bushels,  -vhich  is  a"bout  18  percent  of  the  estimated  ^-'orld  trade 
in  wheat  for  this  season.     That  compares  with  approximately  20  percent  last 
season,  and  an  average  of  ahout  25  percent  for  the  years  1920  to  1929. 

JL  M.  M. 

IT    T  IT 
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PRUNE  PURCHASE 


-A-^i-i?^  IJEW  YORK  PRUNES 

/  BEING  PURCHASED 

IN  AAA  PROGRAM 


The  Eederal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  has  "been  authorized  to  huy 
surplus  fresh  prunes  in  New  York  State,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion announced.     The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  "buy  from  growers,  associa- 
tions of  grov7">rs,  or  handlers  through  authorized  agonts.     This  is  a  part  of 
the  National  Pa.rm  Program  developed  "by  the  AAA. 

The  Corporation  already  is  huying  fresh  prunes  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
where  the  growers  have  put  in  operation  a  fresh-prune  marketing  agreement  pro- 
gram. 

Surplus  fresh  prunes  "bought  "by  the  Corporation  are  "being  distri"buted 
through  State  relief  agencies. 

AAA  officials  point  out  that  growers  have  "been  receiving  unduly  low 
prices  this  season.     The  purchase  program  aims  to  encourage  domestic  consump- 
tion of  fresh  prunes. 


#  #  # 
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NEW  YORK  MILK  St-i''  • 

PLAN  BACKED  BY 
MUTUAL  PLEDGES 

Dairymen  and  distriTDutor s  in  the  New  York  milk  market  have  pledged  their 

mutual  cooperation  under  the  Eederal-State  milk  marketing  program  for  the  New 

York  area  in  the  "best  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  in  the  v/orld's  largest 

fluid  milk  market,  announced, 

(AAA  or  Extension  Official)" 
Earmors  supplying  the  New  York  market  and  distributors  handling  nilk  in 

New  York  City  throuv'.  a  joint  committee  representing  the  producers'  and  dis- 

trilDutors'  bargaining  agencies  in  conference  v;ith  E.  W.  Gp.umnit::,  chief  of  the 

Dairy  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  reported  favorable 

progress  on  the  New  York  program  since  it  became  effective  September  1  and 

issued  the  following  statements: 

Homer  S.  Rolfe,  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers' 
Bargaining  Agency,   Inc.,  and  head  of  the  producers  group  of  the  joint  committee: 

"V/e  met  to  discuss    plans  for  the  utilir:3tion  of  milk  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  producers,  consumers  and  distributor r..    Producers  are  cooperating  and 
v;ant  to  do  everything  they  can  for  the  program," 

J,  0.  Eastlack,  speaking  for  the  New  York  Milk  Distributors'  Bargaining 
Agency,  Inc.: 

"Distribijtors  pledge  their  cooperation  to  the  miirket  administrator,  Erskine 
M.  Harmon,  and  are  ready  to  utilize  their  plant  facilities  in  the  best  possible 
way  for  the  most  effective  utilization  of  the  milk  supply  in  the  Now  York  area. 
We  believe  that  all  distributors  will  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent." 
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ADDITIOML  BUTTER 
IS  BEING  PURCHASED 
BY  AAA  AUTHORITY 

To  help  the  cutter  staLilization  program  financed  hy  Federal  funds  for 
the  'oenefit  of  dair^innen,  30  million  pounds  of  hutter  will  he  hought  hy  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  from  the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation for  relief  purposes  during  the  next  few  months,  

(AAA  or  Extension  Official) 

announced. 

The  purchases  were  authorized  hy  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration and  are  in  addition  to  10  million  pounds  also  authorized  hy  the  AAA 

September  1,  now  "being  turned  over  to  relief  agencies,   said. 

The  present  purchases  of  30  million  pounds  of  "butter,  equivalent  of  630  million 
pounds  of  milk,  would  require  10,000  dairymen,  delivering  300  pounds  of  milk 
each  day,  7  months  to  supply, 

"Distrihution  of  "butter  and  other  dairy  products  is  in  line  with  the 
policy  announced  "by  Secretary  Wallace  of  pn.rchasing  portions  of  current  farm 
surpluses  and  using  them  to  supplement  diets  of  unemployed  people,"    H.  R. 
Tolley,  AAA  Administrator,  said  v.'hen  the  'outter  purchase  v;as  authorized, 

"Fnile  it  is  expected  that  these  purchases  will  he  ample  to  help  carry 
out  the  hutter  programi  effectively,  additional  supplies  will  he  taken  from  the 
Association's  holdings  as  need  arises."    The  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Associa- 
tion is  an  organization  of  farmer  cooperative  marketing  associations. 

Purchases  of  hutter  and  other  dairy  products  may  he  made  hy  the  Federal 
G-overnment  at  any  time  during  the  year  to  assist  producers  v/hen  h-ardensome 
1104-38  (  more; 
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surpluses  are  depressing  to  agricultm-e,  said. 

Since  it  "began  purchase  operations  in  June  on  Chicago,  Hew  York,  San 
Francisco,  and  other  markets  to  help  sta"bilize  market  conditions,  the  Dairy 
Products  i^Iarkcting  Association  has  "oought  a"bout  90  million  pounds  of  'cutter  and 
the  wholesale  price  of  "butter  has  "been  maintained  at  "betv/een  25  and  25  cents  a 
pound. 
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NEW  SUGARCAIIS  VARIETIES  .,  ^. 

Tv;o  new  sugarcane  varieties  that  combine  disease  resistance  with  many 
qualities  for  sirup  making— C.  P.  29/116  and  Co.  290— may  largely  replace  other 

disease-tolerant  varieties  nov;  grown  in  ,  says  County  Agent   

 ,  Produced  "by  plant  breeders  of  the  U.   S.  Department  of 

Agricult-are,  the  two  new  varieties  are  especially  adapted  to  sirup-producing 
areas,  although  they  are  grown  in  sugar-producing  areas  as  well. 

Tests  at  Cairo,  C-a.,  Meridian  and  Poplarville,  Miss.,  show  that  "both 
varieties  grow  straight  and  erect  stalks  v/hich  ordinarily  are  longer  and  larger 
in  diameter  than  those  varieties  commonly  grovim  in  this  section,    Both  varieties 
strip  easily,  and  this  advantage,  combined  with  the  fact  that  they  have  a  smaller 
number  of  stalks  per  ton  of  cane,  makes  harvesting  much  cheaper. 

The  Co.  290  has  yielded  good  stands  consistently  on  first  stubble,  usu- 
ally good  stands  as  a  second  stubble,  and  in  some  instances  a  good  stand  on  the 

third  stubble,   ^reports.     The  C,  P,  29/116  has  not  been 

tested  so  v/idely  but  preliminary  tests  show  its  ratooning  qualities  will  equal, 
if  not  exceed,  those  of  Co,  290, 

A  lower  percentage  of  fiber  and  relative  softness  of  stalk  make  possible 
a  greater  recovery  of  juice  on  lov7-pov/er  mills  commonly  used  in  the  sirup  pro- 
ducing States, 

Although  neither  of  the  tv;o  nev/  varieties  is  entirely  immune  from  mosaic 
and  red-rot — tvjo  of  the  principal  diseases  prevalent  in  all  areas  v;here  sugar- 
cane is  grown— they  v/ithstand  the  effects  of  the  diseases  reasonably  well, 
1110-38    (9-20-38)  #  #  # 
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Maine,  N.H. ,  N.  Y. ,  Vt. , 

i"l8.ss, ,  Conn. ,  R,  I, 

NEW  LOADING  METHOD 
PROTECTS  POTATOES 
IN  ZRSEZINO  VEATHER 

Arranging  sacked  potatoes  in  the  freight  car  so  that  v;arm  air  from 
heaters  in  the  "bunkers  may  circulate  "between  the  sides  of  the  car  and  the  load 
keeps  freezing  damage  at  a  minim-om,  although  shipments  are  made  in  "belov;- freez- 
ing xveather,  says  ,  potato  marketing  specialist. 


( insti- 


tution; 

Shipping  tests  conducted  last  winter  "by  the  Euraau  of  Plant  Industry  in 
cooperation  with  Maine  grov/ers  and  shippers  shov/  ths.t  the  load  may  he  arranged 
to  leave  a'bout  6  inches  of  air  space  "between  the  sides  of  the  car  and  the  load. 

Ordinarily  sevon  "bags  are  laid  side  "by  side  across  the  car,  or  three  "bags 
end  to  end,     T"nis  does  not  leave  space  for  enough  air  circulation.    But  four 
sacks  laid  in  pairs  end  to  end  across  the  car,  and  a  fifth  laid  lengthwise,  leave 
5  or  more  inches  of  air  space.     When  the  next  tier  is  started  the  "bag  lying 
lengthwise  is  place  on  the  opposite  side.     This  interlacing  or  'oinding  effect 
keeps  the  load  from  shifting  and  "bruising  enroute. 

The  desired  air  space  can  also  "be  o'otained  "by  using  sacks  made  from  35- 
inch  material  rather  than  the  40-inch  "burlap,  and  loading  them  three  vdde  cross- 
wise of  the  car, 

#  #  # 
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EXPCHTS  OF  CORN 
SET  HIGH  MARK  AS 
IJ^IPORTS  DWIIIDLE 

The  second  largest  corn  export  movement  since  1900  will  oe  completed  on 

SeptemDer  30  when  an  estimated  130  million  iDushels  of  United  States  corn  will 

have  "been  sold  on  foreign  markets  during  the  current  marketing  year,  according 

to   ,  chairman  of  the  ^Agricultural 

(State) 

Conservation  Comm.ittee, 

Such  a  movement  of  domestically  produced  corn  into  foreign  markets  has 
not  taken  place  since  1922,  when  total  United  States  production  amounted  to  near- 
ly 3  iDillion  hushels,  pointed  cut. 

In  only  7  years  in  the  entire  history  of  the  country  have  corn  exports 
"been  greater  than  during  the  year  just  closing. 

At  the  same  time  corn  imports  have  dwindled  a\'ra.y  practically  to  the  vanish- 
ing point.     Total  imports  of  corn  for  the  first  7  months  of  1938  amounted  to  only 
281,974  Dushels,  or  about  three-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ports during  that  same  period, 

Following  is  a  m.onthly  summary  of  corn  imports  and  exports  for  the  first 

7  months  of  1938;  ■      ■  _ 

Imports  Exports 
("bushels)  ("btishels) 

January  39,286  13,254,284  '  ' 

Fehruary  40,254  16,250,248 

March  54,432  9,006,818 

April  54,892  20,248,250 

1125-38  (more) 
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May  36,083  25,408,688 

June  41,098  13,342,985 

July  13,929  15,631,190 

TOTAL  281,974  113,142,463 


"This  increase  in  exports  and  decrea.se  in  imports  also  results  from  the 
more  normal  crops  v;hich  have  oeen  produced  during  the  last  2  years,"  declared 

 ,"  and  follows  the  prediction  made  2  years  ago  "by  Secretary 

V/allace  when  consideraole  corn  v/as  "being  imported  into  this  country." 

"The  larger  imports  v.hiich  entered  this  country  in  1935  were  caused 
"by  the  high  prices  v:hich  accompanied  the  drought-reduced  crops  of  that  period. 
At  that  time  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  forecast  practically  a  complete  dis- 
appearance of  these  imports  upon  the  production  of  more  normal  crops.     That  time 
has  arrived,   said    ,  and  exports  of  corn  have  soared  to  near- 

record  peaks, " 
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EEST  ACHEAGE 
PLAINS  EEIi^TG 

IvIAEE  POP  1939 

"Proportionate  shares"  on  s-agar  Deet  acreage  '"ill  "be  allotted  to 

sugar  Deet  producers  for  1939  in  advance  of  their  planting,  and  for  the 

ccjntry  as  a  v'hole  '-ill  "be  allotted  from  a  total  of  1,030,000  acres, 

 ,     has  "been  notified  "by  the  AAA.     The  sugar 

(state  AAA  official) 
program  provides  payments  to  sugar  "beet  gro'-ers  ^.vho  hold  their  planted 

acreages  ^vithin  the  proportionate  shares  allotted  to  them  and  ^h.o  meet 

child  lahor,  minimum  T?;age,  and  other  conditions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 

The  acreage  actually  planted  in  1939  -.'rill  he  somev7hat  less  than 
the  total  figure  of  1,030,000  acres  due  to  a  shrink  ^vhich  occurs  in  the 
process  of  distri"buting  the  total  acreage  to  gro-Ters. 

The  AAA  has  also  anno^onced  that  for  1938  the  proportionate  shares 
vjill  he  the  acreages  actually  planted.     It  is  estimated  that  there  vjere 
992,000  acres  planted  this  year. 

Acreage  allocations  to  districts  vill  oe  announced  later. 
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FARMS  WILL  ELECT 
AAA  COMMUNITY 
COM^IITTEEIvIEN 

 ,   chairman  of  the   County  Agri- 

( Nam.e )                                                         (  county) 
cultural  Conservation  Committee  has  announced  that  election  of  the  1939  com- 
munity committeemen  in  township  will  "be  held  , 

Octoher   ,  at  o'clock  at   . 

(date)  ( hour )  (place ) 

At  this  election  three  regular  memhers  and  two  alternates  to  the  commun- 
ity committee  for  tovmship  will  he  elected,  as  well  as  a 


delegate  and  alternate  to  the  County  convention  to  elect 


the  1939  county  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee,   '   , 

( name ) 

chairman  of  the  1938  community  committee,  will  preside  at  the  election  meeting 

The  local  community  committeeman  elected  will  have  charge  of  the  1939 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  in  ^township  during 


the  coming  year.  The  delegate  to  the  county  convention  will  assist  in  the  ele 
tion  of  the   County  committee  immediately  following  the  commun- 


ity election  meetings  in  this  county. 

Any  farmer  v/ho  has  "been  cooperating  in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram during  the  past  year  or  v/ho  signs  an  application  for  memoership  indicatin 
that  he  intends  to  cooperate  in  the  program  administered  hy  the  association  in 
1939  is  eligible  to  vote, 

#  #  # 
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/  TO  TALK  C^'ER  PJ.DIO 

ZRCM  TEXAS  STATION 

Secretary  of  Agri ci.il ture  Henry  A,  Wallace  has  announced  his  acceptance 
of  an  invitation  to  deliver  an  address  on  current  farm  prol:lems  in  Eorth  VJorth, 
Tex.  ,   on  Septern'oer  30. 

The  invitation  v;as  extended  to  him  on  oehalf  of  Texas  farmers  through 
C,  H.  Eay,  president  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  Association;  J,  Regan  McCrary, 
president  of  the  Texas  Cooperative  Council,  and  V.   C,  Marshall,  president  of 
the  Texas  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Association,  ^ 

The  address  v.'ill  De  delivered  in  the  Will  Rogers  Memorial  Colosseum  at 
11:30  0 '  clock,  central  standard  time,  and  v;ill  he  Droadcast  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.'s  Earm  and  Home  Hour  hook-up,  the  arrangements  committee  in 
Texas  Ms  reported.     Tentative  plans  also  have  "been  made  to  broadcast  the  speech 
over  a  network  of  Texas  stations. 

The  Secretary's  address  will  deal  primarily  v;ith  the  present  agricultijral 
situation  in  the  South,  with  particular  reference  to  cotton. 

State  agricultural  conservation  committeemen  from  all  States  in  the 
Southern  Region  are  scheduled  to  meet  with  AAA  officials  for  a  3-day  conference 
in  Eort  Worth,  Septonher  29  and  30  and  Octoher  1,  to  study  the  details  of  the 
1939  farm  program.     Secretary  Wallace  is  expected  to  attend  some  of  these  ses- 
sions, 

#  #  # 

EDITOR'S  NOTE;     Announcements  of  this  meeting  have  already  been  released  at 

Eort  Worth  and  made  available  to  correspondents  in  Vfeshington. 
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PERNANENT  PASTURE 
VALUE  IS  SHOWN  IN 
NEW  AAA  PAI^IPHLET 

The  value  of  permanent  pastures  on  Southern  farms,   in  terms  of  animal 
gains  and  milk  or  grass  yields,   is  shown  in  a  nev/  pamphlet  entitled  "Permanent 
Pastures,"  puolished  "by  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Administration,  according  to  Director  of  the  

Extension  Service, 

The  publication  is  being  distributed  to  interested  farmers  through  the 
county  agricultural  agents,  Mr.  said. 

The  material  presented  in  "Permanent  Pastures"  is  based  on  experiments 
conducted  by  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  11  Southern 
States,     Experiments  described  deal  vjith  the  comparative  value  of  pasture  and 
pasture  plus  supplementary  feed;  comparative  methods  of  pasture  establishment; 
comparative  methods  of  pasture  improvement;  and  comparative  methods  of  pasture 
management. 

In  each  case  the  experiment  is  summarized  in  simple,  nontechnical  form, 
and  the  data  are  arranged  in  such  manner  that  the  reader  can  see  the  results 
at  a  glance,     \1here  results  are  shown  in  terms  of  milk  yields  or  animal  gains, 
the  use  of  pasture  alone  is  compared  v;ith  the  use  of  pasture  plus  one  or  more 
kinds  of  supplementary  feed.     Where  results  are  given  in  terms  of  grass  yields, 
treated  areas  are  compared  with  "ontreated  pasture  or  check  plots.     In  some 
experiments  the  relative  values  of  individual  grasses  are  shoiArn. 
1145-38     (9-28-38)  #  #  # 
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HURRICAxIE-DAivIAGEr'  TREES 
Manj'-  trees  damaged  by  the  recent  hurricane  may  he  saved  hy  prompt  and  prop- 
er attention,  says  of  the  E'Xtension  Service.  Often 

treating  the  injured  trees,  rather  than  removing  them,  saves  time  and  money. 

Mr.    calls  attention  to  recommendations  of  Dr.  Rush  P.Marshall, 

shade  tr-ae  expert  of  the  U.  S.  Pep^vrtment  of  Agriculture  stationed  at  Yale 
University,  New  Kaven,  Conn. ,  who  points  out  that  partially  uprooted  trees  present 
the  greatest  prohlem.    Mo,ny  vigorous  trees  may  he  saved  if  pulled  hack  into  place 
imnediately  and  "braced  hy  cahles  in  four  directions.     Care  m.ust  he  taken  to  pre- 
vent drying  of  roots.     In  some  cases  it  will  he  necessary,  says  Doctor  Marshall, 
tc  excavate  some  soil  to  allow  the  roots  to  go  hack  into  place  when  the  tr'onk  is 
straightened.    Many  partially  uprooted  trees  are  lunsafe  and  should  he  pulled  hack 
into  position  iinraediately  or  cut  down.    The  grade  lino  should  he  restored  as 
nearly  as  possible  tc  its  original  position  by  replacing  soil  washed  away  hy 
flood  water  and  by  removing  root-s-'if focating  deposits. 

Trees  with  split  crotches  may  be  saved  if  prompt Ij'-  bolted  and  cabled  into 
normal  position  so  that  the  wounds  can  heal. 

It  is  particolarl:/-  important  to  cover  the  wounds  with  a  dressing,  says 

Mr.  ,  because  there  will  bo  little  national  closure  of  the  wood 

vessels  this  late  in  the  season  and  heavy  rainfall  has  caused  abundant  fruiting 
of  disease-producing  fvaigi. 

(more) 
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It  is  not  essential  that  all  "broken  "brrnches  "be  crat  off  iirjnediately, 
Doctor  Marshall  points  out.     Those  that  arc  in  danger  of  falling  should  De  re- 
:.:ovGd  at  once.     Others  should  he  removed  as  soon  as  possihle,  although  this  can 
he  deferred  until  other  emergency  '."''ork  has  oeen  completed,    Where  many  of  the 
tree  limhs  are  hroken  it  is  somoti'-'.es  hest  to  cut  the  limhs  hack  to  vigorous 
choots  instead  of  flush  "j^ith  the  trunk. 

To  avoid  stripping  the  ha^rk  rhen  removing  large  limhs  three  cuts  are 
necessary.     One  half-way  throiigh  the  under  side  of  the  limh  and  a  few  inches 
from  the  trunk,  the  next  from  the  upper  side  a  few  inches  heyond  the  first  hut 
through  the  limh,  and  the  final  one  close  to  the  trunk, 

Tarmors'  Bulletin  No,  I726,  on  the  "Treatment  and  Care  of  Tree  Wounds," 

may  he  ohtaincd  from  the  .  Extension  Service  or  from  the  U,  S. 

lepartment  of  AgricLUt-ore,  Washington,  T.  C, 
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Nearly  t'v/o- thirds  of  all  the  larih  eaten  in  the  United  States  is  consumed 
in  the  area  north  of  Washington,  D.  C.  and  east  of  Pittsliurgh.     This  section 
produces  less  than  5  percent  of  the  U.   S,  lamh  crop. 

This  sectional  popularity  of  l.amh  is  due  not  so  much  to  a  difference  in 
taste  as  to  estalDlished  food  hahits.     Many  farm  families  enjoy  its  characteris- 
tic flavor.     The  smeJ.l  carcass  is  easily  dressed  and  iised  as  fresh  meat  "by  the 
average  farm  family  or  it  may  "oe  shared  v/ith  a  neigh"'oor, 

A  nev;  puolication,  "Lamo  and  I^attcn  on  the  Farm,"  "by  K.  E.  Warner,  ex- 
tension meat  specialist  of  the  U.  3.  Departraent  of  Agriculture,  says  that  the 
dressed  co.rcass  of  an  80-pc-,in.d  lainh  weighs  ahout  36  to  40  pounds.     The  trimmed 
leg  roasts  will  v:eigh  ahout  6  pounds  each  and  the  shoulder  roasts  ahout  5  pounds 
each.     There  v."i?l  he  ahout  7  pounds  of  "breast  and  neck  and  8  pounds  of  loin  and 
ri"b  to  "be  roasted  or  cut  into  a"bout  30  medium-- thick  chops.     Smaller  pieces  of 
lam"b  can  he  used  in  a  n-'omher  of  tasty  dishes.     Cold  roast  lam"b  is  an  excellent 
filler  for  sandv/iches. 

Care  and  cleanliness  are  necessary  in  dressing  a  lamh,  "but  the  jo"b  is  not 
difficult,  says  i'-!r,  Warner.     Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  sc.v.e  consumers,   the  fell 
or  paperlike  memhrane  covering  the  la.m'o  carcass  does  not  affect  the  flavor,  "but 
has  heen  found  to  prevent  the  meat  from  drying  out  in  the  refrigerator  or  v;hen 
"being  roasted. 

More  information  on  dressing  and  cooking  lam"b,  and  the  nev;  puolication, 

E.  3.  1807,  m^y  "be  o'Dtained  from  the   _Extension  Service  at 

( institution) 

 or  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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STRAliTBEPJlIES  MULCHED  EARLY 
CAN  S5AND  EREEZINa  WEATHER. 


Mulching  of  strawberries  in  late  fall,  just  in  advance  of  severe  freez- 
ing weather,  is  a  practice  that  will  reduce  winter  injury  to  the  plants  in  many 


of  the  U.  S.  DepartmCi.t  of  Agriculture,  specialist  in  strawlDerry  culture  and 
hroeding,  whose  invesuigations  in  many  strav/herry-grov/ing  areas  have  indicated 
that  much  of  the  strav/herry  trouole  ordinarily  referred  to  as  "hlack  root"  is 
the  result  of  severe  freezing  of  plants  that  have  not  oeen  prehardened  "by  cool 
or  cold  weather, 

A  severe  freeze  too  soon  after  mild  fall  weather  may  kill  plants  outright 
or  reduce  the  next  crop  to  the  vanishing  point.     This  cannot  occur  when  plants 
are  properlj;-  mxilched.     An  early  snow  may  cover  the  plants  and  provide  highly 
satisfactory  winter  protection.     Mulch  applied  too  early  may  injure  the  plants 
more  than  cold  weather  would.     But  if  applied  regularly  anc  v/ith  good  judgment  the 
mulch  is  a  valiiable  aid  to  more  regular  prodiiction  of  good  yields  of  herries. 

The  ideal  time  for  mulching  is  from  1  to  2  weeks  in  advance  of  the  first 
20-degree  cold.  If  there  are  indications  of  an  early  winter  the  dates  may  he  ad- 
vanced somevvhat,  and  continued  mild  weather  might  delay  the  v;ork,  although  it  is 
in  unseasonably  mild  autumns  that  the  plants  get  least  benefit  of  natural  pre- 


seasons, according  to 


extension  horticulturist  at 


He  cites  recent  investigations  by  George  M,  Darrow, 
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h3.rdening  and  are  in  most  need  of  mulch  protection  v/hen  severe  weather  strikes, 
)                  In  the  northern  range  of  the  strav/herry,  mulching  for  cold  protection 
alone  will  usually  pay,  Larrow  finds.     Tov/ard  the  Potoirac-Ohio  houndary  and  in 
elevated  regions  farther  south,     mulching  for  cold-protection  alone  may  not  he 
profitahle,  hut  many  growers  mulch  to  keep  the  herries  cleaner  and  to  conserve 
EiOistTire,  and  they  will  prooahly  find  it  pays  to  mulch  earlier  and  gain  protec- 
tion from  vjinter  injury.     In  the  most  favorahle  time  is  likely 

to  he  alDout 


Extension  Editors:  These  are  dates  for  mulching  strnv-'terries  suggested  hy  Dr. 
Darrow,  hut  he  feels  each  State  should  he  the  final  judge: 


Novemher  1  to  10 

Maine,  ITew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  northern  ITew  York,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  lov/a. 

Foveaher  10  to  25 

Connecticut,  PJiode  Island,   southern  ITevj  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delavrare,  western  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,   Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Zansas. 

Novemher  15  to  ZO 
Zentuclr:/,  Tenn.essee,  and  northern  Arkansas. 

#  #  # 
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BOOST  YIELDS  OF 


Resxilts  of  experimental  work  in  the  Southern  States  over  a  period  of 
nearly  50  years  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  stimmer  and  winter  soil-conserving 
crops  on  the  yields  of  succeeding  crops  of  cotton  and  corn  are  summarized  in 
Southern  Region  Agricultural  Conservation  Bulletin  No.  ?,  issued  "by  the  AAA. 

The  puclication  contains  "both  general  summaries  and  the  results  of  tests 
"by  States.     It  is  "based  on  previously  issued  puhlicat ions  known  as  Southern 
Region  Agricultural  Conservation  No.  1  and  No.  2  which  offer  digests  of  the 
effects  of  legumes  on  each  of  several  kinds  of  crops  as  well  as  results  of 
tested  cultural  practices  on  legujnes. 

A  general  summary  included  in  the  new  hulletin  shows  an  average  increase 
of  more  than  50  percent  in  the  yield  of  seed  cotton  following  a  previous  crox> 
of  summer  legumes  and  a  slightly  higher  average  increase  following  winter  legumes. 
A  similar  tahle  indicates  an  average  increase  of  more  than  40  percent  in  the 
yield  of  corn  following  a  crop  of  summer  legumes  and  practically  the  same  aver- 
age increase  in  corn  yields  following  winter  legumes. 

The  summary  of  the  effects  of  summer  soil-conserving  crops  on  the  yield 
of  succeeding  cotton  crops  is  "based  on  24  tests  conducted  "between  1889  and  1935 
in  Alahama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississip-oi ,  and  South  Carolina.    Under  these 
tests  the  average  yield  of  seed  cotton  "oer  acre  without  t>receding  crops  of 
summer  legumes  was  ahout  750  pounds,  while  the  average  yield  per  acre  following 
summer  legu.mes  was  more  than  1,150  pounds,  an  increase  of  over  50  percent. 
1223-37  (more) 
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Forty-one  experiments  to  determine  the  effects  of  winter  soil-conserving 
crops  on  yields  of  succeeding  cotton  crops  were  carried  out  "between  1S96  and 
1935  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina.  The 
summary  shows  the  average  yield  "oer  acre  without  a  preceding  legume  to  "be  more 
than  800  potinds  of  seed  cotton  while  the  yield  following  a  legume  was-  over 
1,250  pounds,  an  increase  of  almost  60  percent. 

Thirty-one  experiments  to  determine  the  effects  of  previous  summer  soil- 
conserving  crops  on  yields  of  corn  are  siimmarized.    With  these  tests  the  average 
yield  of  corn  per  acre  without  the  use  of  legu.mes  the  preceding  summer  was  25 
"bushels  wnile  the  yield  following  leg-ames  was  35  "bus'nels,  an  increase  of  more 
than  40  percent.     These  experiments  were  conducted  "between  1889  and  1932  in 
Aricansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  "'/irginia. 

Tiiirty-one  tests  in  Ala'bama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississip'oi ,  and 
Tennessee  l)etween  1908  and  1935  show  fne  effects  of  winter  leg'omes  on  succeed- 
ing yields  of  corn.    Under  these  tests  the  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  with- 
out legumes  was  25  "bus'iiels  w'nile  fnat  following  le.gumes  was  35  "bushels,  another 
increase  of  over  40  percent. 

Tne  pu"blication  also  summarizes  the  effects  of  intern lanted  sujnmer 
legumes  on  fne  yield  of  corn  in  the  Southern  Region  and  nearcy  States  for 
varj/ing  periods. 
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PEACH  OHCKARDS 

CONTOUR-PIAITTED 

AID  IK  SAVIxTG  SOIL 

Contour  planting  of  peach  orchards  is  a  good  way  of  saving  soil  so  that  roll- 
ing land  can  continue  to  loroduce  -oeaches  for  more  than  one  generation  of  trees  says 

 ,  extension  horticulturist  at  the   . 

For  air  drainage  and  avoidance  of  spring  frosts,  -peaches  are  com.monly  planted  on 
sloping  gTound  where  erosion  and  gullying  are  serious  when  the  trees  are  planted  in 
checkrow  stj^-le  and  cultivated  "both  ways. 

On  moderate  slopes  of  from  4  to  10  percent,  it  is  relatively  sim.ple  to  plow 
contour  furrows  to  form  ridges  ahout  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  usual  rows  in 
the  orchard.     3y  allowing  a  slight  slope,  the  contour  ridges  move  surplus  water  off 
slowly  without  washing  gullies.     Trees  are  planted  .at  the  usual  distance  a.part  in 
the  rovi's  and  cultivation  is  one  way  along  the  rows.     There  may  "be  some  short  rows, 
"but  this  disadvantage  is  "balanced  03^  the  fact  that  cultivation  is  on  the  level  wit'n 
tractors  or  team.s  working  more  efficiently  than  on  side  slopes. 

On  slopes  of  more  than  a'bout  10  percent,  says   ,  soil- 
conservation  specialists  have  found  that  it  is  usually  "better  to  throw  up  a  well- 
"built  terrace  every  four  or  five  rows,  with  smaller  contour  ridges  for  each  row. 

rile  life  of  a  peach  orchard  is  relatively  s'nort ,  and  new  plantings  are 

necessar3'-  to  maintain  the  supply.     Experience  "has  "been  t'nat  peac"n  orc'nards  on  sloToin^ 
ground  often  wash  so  seriously  t'nat  fne  orc'nard  site  is  not  worfn  replanting  "because 
it  nas  lost  most  of  its  surface  soil.     Contoured  orc'nards  s'nould  "nold  the  soil  well 
enougii  to  make  replanting  practical.     Arrangements  can  "be  made  wit'n  county  agents  to 
Have  contour  lines  run.    Winter  cover  cropping  can  supply  plant  food  to  keep  the 
soil  fertile  and  prod^active,  says   . 
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l^AY  SAVE  HSPLANT-  a  u.  *. 

ING  OE  COTTONSEED 

Many  cotton  farmers  can  gain  an  advantage  on  the  "boll  weevil  ana  avoid  tin^e 
and  expense  of  second  plantings  next  spring  "by  running  a  germination  test  on  their 

•"o- . 'f^^eed  supply  now,  says  ,  cotton  specialist 

f  tile  Extension  Service. 

Reports  from  all  over  the  Cotton  Belt  indicate  that  cottonseed  will  be  much 
'.ower  in  germination  this  year  than  usual.     Excessive  fall  rains  damaged  cottonseed 
in  the  Southeastern  States,  while  drought  lowered  the  qiiality  of  planting  seed  in 
the  Southwest. 

There  is  a  simple  way  "by  which  the  farmer  can  run  a  germination  test  on  his 

seed  to  determine  its  quality,  says  .     It  is  known  as  the  "rag  doll" 

test.    Place  100  seeds  "between  the  folds  of  a  moist  towel  or  muslin  clot'n,  and  with 
a  cornco'b  or  a  piece  of  "broom  handle  as  a  core,  roll  the  clot'n  into  a  crude  roll  or 
'rag  doll."     The  rag  should  "be  kept  fairly  moist  and  kept  in  a  warm  place  such  as 
■.;ar  the  stove  in  the  home.     The  seed  will  sprout  enough  in  a  week  to  count.  If 
Lt^ss  t'nan  80  seeds  sprout  t"iie  seed  is  low  in  germination. 

If  the  seeds  germinate  "below  normal,  says  ,  there  are  two 

things  the  farmer  can  do;     0"btain  "better  seed;  or  use  present  supply  and  plant 
thicker  to  make  up  for  germination  deficiency.     In  the  latter  case  the  seed  s'nould 
"jB  delinted  or  treated  wit'Ji  commercial  mercuric  dust. 

(more) 


-  2 

Since  much  seed  over  the  entire  Cotton  Belt  is  aor-arently  low  in  germina- 
tion, fanners  who  "buy  seed  should  demand  a  hi^h  9;ermination  test. 

Pla,nting  thicker  has  one  drawlDack,   inasmuch  as  decayed  seed  planted  next  to 
50od  seed  may  spread  the  decay.     However,   if  it  is  necessary  to  use  seed  testing 
only  60  percent,  iolant  at  l-l/s  times  normal  rate;  seed  testing  50  percent,  twice 
-he  normal  rate;  and  seed  testing  40  percent,  2-1/2  times  normal  rate. 

Before  resorting  to  the  last  alternatives--delinting  or  dusting — farmers 
should  consult  the  county  agent.     l^Ieither  method  will  make  good  seed  out  of  "ba.d, 
out  "beneficial  results  have  "been  o"btained  when  seed  with  a  poor  germination  test 
vr^  treated  'by  one,  or  "'ooth. 

M.  Jl  M. 

T  T 
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WINTER  WHEAT  PREMim 


PREMIUM  NOTICES 
Oil  WINTER  WHEAT 
SENT  TO  GROWERS 


Winter  wheat  growers  in 


who  have  applied  for  crop  in- 


( State) 

surance  policies  on  their  1939  crops  are  now  receiving  notices  of  the  amount  of 


premiums  due,   according  to   

"More  than    notices  have  "been  received  "by 

date,"  he  said,   "and  virtually  all  of  the  


,   State  Crop  Insurance  Supervisor. 

  growers  to 

(State) 

  who  applied  for  crop 


insurance  will  have  their  premium  notices  within  the  next  several  weeks." 

premium  notices,  which  inform,  the  wheat  grower  of  the  numher  of  iDushels  of 
wheat,  or  cash  equivalent,   required  to  put  a  crop  insurance  policy  in  force  on  his 
1939  wheat  crop,   are  "being  made  out  in  the  "branch  offices  of  t"ne  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation.     "At  the  present  time  the  PZansas  City  office,  which  serves 

this  State,   is  handling  more  than  5,000  applications  a  day,"_   said. 

"As  of  Octo'oer  1,  that  office  had  received    of  the    applica- 
tions made  "by   

premium  on   


(State) 


growers,  and  "nad  calculated  the  amount  of  the 


of  these  and  mailed  them. 


Growers  may  pay  the  premium  due  on  the  crop-insurance  policies  at  the  county 
AAA  offices.     Payments  may  "be  "in  kind"  with  warehouse  receipts  for  wheat,  or  in 

cash  equivalent.  stressed  the  fact  that  even  though  a  grower  has 

applied  for  a  policy,  his  wheat  crop  is  not  insured  ijmtil  he  has  paid  the  premium. 
"Growers  should  make  every  effort  to  pay  their  premium  promptly,"  he  said.  "Other- 
wise they  will  "oe  losing  valua"ble  protection  on  their  growing  wheat  crop." 
1167-38  (More) 
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He  also  pointed  out  that  the  county  AAA  Committee  or  the  County  Crop  In- 
surance Supervisor  can  accept  a  premium  pa'^nent  even  after  the  final  date  specified 
in  the  premium  notice  has  expired.     "If  the  premium  is  paid  in  wheat  the  amount 
remains  the  same,  of  course,"  he  said.     "If  the  price  of  wheat  has  advanced  or 
declined  after  the  premii.im  notice  has  expired,  the  cash  equivalent  must  "be  recom- 
puted "by  the  County  Crop  Insurance  Supervisor  on  the  "basis  of  the  price  change." 

 Information  for  Editors  

Premium  notices         Total  applica-    Applications  re- 


State  mailed  growers  tions  made  in  ceived  in  Kansas 
 as  of  Sept.  23  State  City  office 

Kansas   7,836  25,823  15,056 

Michigan   3,264  8,000  5,802 

Ohio   18,981  25,000  24,562 

Oklahoma   2,315  13,000  5,749 

Texas   2,429  4,800  4,133 

Neoraska   12,301  23,000  19,642 

Indiana   5,025  14,750  9,738 

Iowa   2,649  6,562  4,103 

Illinois   6,239  18,416  11,232 

Missouri   7,898  27,000  17,202 


#  #  # 
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Premi-um  values  for  high  quality  (State)  wheat  under  the  1938  ^-.'heat  loan  pro- 
gram v/ere  recognized  today  "by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Federal  Tiieat 

Loan  Agency,  according  to  v/ord  received  "by   ,  Chairman  of  the  State 

AAA  committee.     The  announcement  made  "by  the  Corporation  provides  that  farmers  hav- 
ing high  equality  v;heat  under  the  loan  may  settle  their  loan  at  maturity  on  the  "basis 
of  the  same  quantity  of  ^vheat  of  eojaal  grade  and  su"bclass  as  that  pledged  under  the 
loan  "but  containing  12  percent  protein,     Durum  producers  v/ill  receive  similar  recog- 
nition of  quality  oy  "being  allo-^ed  to  settle  on  the  hasis  of  amher  or  hard  am"ber 
durum  of  the  same  grade  and  quantity.     Settlement  of  the  loan  on  the  a"bove  "basis  ^7ill 
"be  made  by  cash  pajnnent  to  the  Corporation  of  the  market  price  at  point  of  storage 
for  the  lov/er  quality  v/heat.     The  Corporation  -"ill  then  release  the  high  quality 
wheat  which  the  farmer  may  sell  on  the  market  and  receive    the  "benefit  of  any  prem- 
ium "brought  "by  it.     If  the  Corporation  desired  the  delivery  of  the  wheat,  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  high-quality  wheat  will  "be  permitted  to  deliver  warehouse  receipts  for 
the  12-percent  protein  wheat  and  o'btain  release  of  his  ov;n  wheat. 

In  Commenting  upon  the  anno  ■'one  ement  Mr.    said,   "The  premium  pro- 

visions v/ill  make  the  loan  program  much  more  attractive  to  State  producers  of  high 
quality  wheat.     Previously  many  producers  had  planned  to  sell  their  quality  v/heat 
"because  premiums  hrought  then  market  prices  a'bove  the  loan  rates  "based  upon  ordinary 
wheat.     a'ow  quality  producers  are  assured  of  any  premiums  prevailing  at  the  maturity 

of  their  loans  in  addition  to  the  loan  rate  which  today  is  ahout    cents  a'bove 

market  for  ordinary  wheat.     These  producers  can  now  "benefit  fully  -onder  the  loan 
program. 

#  #  # 
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IJ/u/SDIATE  SALVAGE  SA\rES 
DOW  TliviBER  EROM  LOSS  BT 
EIRE,  DECAY,  MTD  INSECTS 

Down  tim"ber  in  the  i?/aJ:e  of  the  recent  hurricane,  much  of  it  resemhling 
huge  bmsh  piles,   is  suhject  to  immediate  losf=  from,  fire,  and  loss  or  damage  from, 
fungous  growth  and  insects  if  not  salvaged  "before  early  s'ommer  of  next  year, 

says   ,  extension  forester  of  the  College 

of  Agric"a].ture .     He  points  out  that  work  with  down  timher  is  difficult  once 
winter  snows  set  in. 

Many  fa,rmers  and  other  ov/ners  of  smiall  tirnlDer  holdings  are  handicapped  hy 
lack  of  help  and  equipment.    But  R.  M.  Eva,ns,  regional  forester  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  for  the  Northeastern  States  reports  that  six  additional  CGC  Camps 
will  supplement  the  work  of  40  camps  already  in  New  England  in  clearing  up  timber 
that  presents  the  greatest  fire  hazard. 

Much  of  the  loss  in  down  timber  cari  "be  avoided  if  salvage  work  is  prompt, 
says  Mr.  .     Such  tim.her  may  he  sold  or  used  on  the  farm  as 

fu.el  and  fence  posts.     The  best  down  logs  can  go  into  dimension  stock  and  other 
liijnber  needed  for  repairs  on  the  farm.     If  not  needed  on  the  farm  the  higher- 
grade  logs  and  bolts  may  be  sold  to  lum.ber  mills,  to  wood-turning  plants,  or  as 
pulpv/ood. 

Many  short,  odd-length  logs  of  beech,  birch,  and  misple  supply  a  large 
portion  of  the  raw  materials  used  for  making  furniture,   spools,  bobbins,  toys, 
'.vocdenware ,  and  specialty  articles.    Wood  bolts  of  various  lengths,   even  down  to 
3  feet,  can  be  marketed. 

1184-33  .  (miore) 
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Better  grade  pino  logs  for  nilling  sho-ali  "be  at  least  3  feet  in  length, 
and  not  less  than  3  inches  in  diair^eter,   sa^rs  Mr.  .     Sor.e  shorter 

logs,  ho'.vever,  may  oe  sold  for  .making  "box  "boards  and  lo".".'er- grade  l-jjifoer.  The 
ends  CI  the  logs  should  "be  cut  sq^oare  and  not  at  an  angle,  and  a  trir-jning  length 
cf  a"Dout  4  inches  shonJld  Ids  allowed.    Sven-length  logs  that  are  12,  14,  and  16 
feet-and  longer — are  ::.ost  desired  for  l-am'bcr  and  "bring  the  farmer  more  money. 

#  #  # 
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GimRS'  RECORDS 

USED  AS  BASIS  EOR 

DETERMINING  YIELDS 

The  records  of  cotton  production  "being  kept  "by  ginners  and  the  promptness 
v.dth  which  ginners  and  their  reports  on  production  to  the  county  committees  in  con- 
nection with  the  AAA  program  are  important  to  producers  in  each  county,  according 

to  ,  administrative  officer  in  charge  of  the  program  in   

( State r 

The  ginners'  reports  are  used  as  a  "basis  for  determining  the  normal  yield 
per  acre  of  cotton  for  individual  farms  and  will  also  provide  information  on  cotton 
production  for  counties,  including  cross-county  ginnings. 

The  normal  yield  established  for  a  farm  is  a  fundamental  element  in  computin, 
conservation  payments,  parity  payments,  and  cotton  price  adjustment  payments  and 
in  fixing  the  cotton  marketing  quota  for  a  farm,    explained. 

Under  the  AAA  program  for  cotton,  normal  yields  per  acre  are  estahlished  on 
the  "basis  of  the  production  during  the  preceding  5  years,  with  adjustments  for 
alDnormal  weather  conditions.     This  means  that  ginners'  records  of  production  on 
individual  farms  will  "be  an  important  factor  in  esta"blishing  the  yields  for  the 

1939  program,  according  to  .     If  this  system  of  having  the  ginner 

report  the  amomt  of  cotton  ginned  for  each  farm  were  to  "be  continued  for  5  years 
or  longer,  the  years  for  which  accurate  production  records  arc  not  avadlablc  ivould 
no  longer  "be  used  in  the  computation,  and,  instead,  "better  records  would  "be  avail- 
a'ble  in  the  coxmty  office  for  figuring  the  normal  yield  to  which  each  farm  would 
"be  entitled. 

(More) 
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  pointed  out  that  the  record  to  he  kept  hy  the  ginner, 

in  connection  -'ith  the  cotton  marketing  quota  regi;lations  sho'old  assist  him  in 
compiling  his  report  for  the  March  canvass  of  the  Sureau  of  Census.     Under  legisla- 
tion passed  and  approved  this  year,  the  ginner  is  required  to  report  to  the  Bureau 
of  Census  the  co^onty  or  parish  in  ^'•hich  each  hale  of  cotton  ginned  "by  him  was  grown.. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  data  is  to  ce  used  in  giving  each  farm  the  nor- 
mal yield  to  vhich  it  is  fairly  entitled,  the  ginner  is  helping  the  producers  in 
his  area  "by  suhmitting  the  reports  promptly  in  the  manner  designated  under  the 
marketing  quota  reg-olations. 

It  vras  also  pointed  out  that  each  cotton  producer  serves  his  o^-:'n  interests 
"by  making  certain  at  the  time  he  gins  his  cotton  that  the  ginner  gets  all  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  make  his  report  to  the  co^anty  office.     If  the  producer  gives 
the  ginner  incorrect  information,  with  the  result  that  the  farm  on  which  the  cotton 
was  produced  is  not  given  proper  credit  for  its  production,  the  normal  yield  to  he 
established  for  that  farm  will  he  affected  possihly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
producer. 

"The  reports  required  for  ginners  this  year  are  far  less  burdensome  than 
those  required  of  ginners  in  1934  and  1935  in  the  administration  of  the  Sankhead 

Act,"    said.     "It  appears  that  the  duty  of  making  the  reports  v/ill 

not  he  any  heavier  than  that  v;hich  citizens  and  business  concerns  have  assumed  for 
many  years  in  assisting  State  and  Federal  agencies.     The  Department  of  Agric\ilture 
is  f-'ornishing  the  necessary  forms  and  the  reports  will  require  very  little,   if  any, 
information  in  addition  to  which  ginners  customarily  obtain  for  their  own  records." 

A  M.  JL 
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26  MILLION  DOLIAHS 
NOW  AVAILABLE  EOR 
BUTTER  PURCHASES 

  dairy  farriers  stand  to  "benefit  "by  a  38-million 

(State) 

pound  increase  in  the  amo^ant  of  Gutter  that  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 

Corporation  has  "been  authorized  to  Duy  for  relief  distrTout ion  during  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1939,  ,_  said. 

(AAA  or  Extension  Official) 
Because  of  large  supplies  of  dairy  products  on  hand  and  "because  of  heavy 

milk  production,  removal  of  a  larger  quantity  of  "butter  than  was  earlier  antici- 
pated is  necessar;^^  to  help  improve  dairy  products  prices  and  farm  prices  of  milk 
and  "butterfat  during  the  1933-39  season,  I.  R.  uilcox,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Marketing  and  Marketing  Agreements  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, said  recently  when  the  AAA  announced  e xpans ion  of  the  purchase  authorization. 

Consequently,  stated,  the  Triple-A  "butter  program  has 

"been  revised,   raising  the  total  amount  that  m.ay  "be  "boijight  from  5  2  to  90  million 
pounds.    Eor  this  purpose  a  $10,000,000  increase  in  t he  authorized    expenditure  of 
Federal  funds,  hringing  the  total  to  $26,730,000,  was  approved. 

Purchase  of  "butter  and  other  dairj'-  products  "by  the  Federal  Govern_ment  for 
relief  distri"but ion  is  a  part  of  Secretary  '.Vallace's  recently  reemphasized  policy 
of  iDuylng  farm  surpluses  to  provide  more  adequate  nourishm.ent  for  low- income 
families. 

#  #  #  # 
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ellts-cueed  quota 
pet3a:tseer  is  held 

TO  10-?ERCEJfT  LIMIT 

The  amount  oi  flue-cured  tolDacco  marketing  q_uota  vrhich  can  "be  ret ransf erred 
is  limited  to  10  percent  of  the  quota  established  for  the  farm,  "illiam  Collins, 
Chief  of  the  AAA  Tobacco  Section,  announces. 

The  10  percent  leewsj^  ^lill  permit  an  operator  to  dispose  of  any  slight 
excess  quota  he  may  acquire  "by  transfer  because  of  overestimating  the  quantity  he 
had  a.vailable  for  marketing.     This  provision  applies  only  to  rctransf erred  quota; 
the  entire  amount  of  -onused  quota  established  for  the  farm  may  be  transferred. 

Mr.  Collins  also  announces  tha.t  in  computing  the  penalty  for  scrap  flue- 
cared  tobacco  marketed  in  excess  of  the  fam  quota,  an  allov/ance  will  be  made  on 
the  portion  of  the  scrap  tobacco  which  is  tmrae r chant abl e ,  except  for  byproduct 
uses . 

The  allowance  will  be  3  cents  per  po-ond  on  the  portion  lanme r chant abl e ,  ex- 
cept for  byproduct  uses,  which  is  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  the  gross  purchase 
weight  of  farm  scrap  tobacco.     The  unmerchantable  portion  of  leaf  tobacco  ranges 
as  high  8-s  5  percent. 

TThen  scrajD  is  delivered  to  a  dealer,  the  producer  must  present  his  marketing 
card  to  the  AAA  reipresentative  at  the  place  the  tobacco  is  received  and  a  memoran- 
dum of  sale  will  be  issued  and  other  records  prepared,  including  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  dealer  and  the  producer.     That  part  of  the  scrap  received  that  is 
removed  by  screening  and  picking  and  on  which  an  allov/ance  is  claimed  by  the 
dealer  must  be  used  for  b;,'products  or  actually  rendered  unmerchantable  by  the 
application  of  lime  or  other  approved  methods. 
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